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Tur following narrative has been claſſed 


by ſome diſtinguiſhed writers, as Monteſ- 
quieu, Campomanes, and Dr Robertſon, 


amongſt the valuable remains of antiquity; 


whilſt it has been condemned by others, 
particularly by Mr Dodwell, as a fable, or 


a * 


It has been tranſlated into Italian by Ra- 


muſio, into Spaniſh by Campomanes, and 
into French by Bougainville. An Engli 


verſion of a large part of it is to be found 
in Dr Hooke's poſthumous writings. I cans, 
not omit, in this account of the various 


tranſlations of this voyage, my particular 
obligations 
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obligations to the Rev. W. Maſon of York, 
for his liberal and polite permiſſion to ex- 
amine the papers of the late Mr Gray. If, 
however, any tranſlation, or any remarks, 
had been diſcovered amongſt Mr Gray's 

manuſcripts, the Public might ſtill have la- 
mented, that they did not receive them from 
the elegant pen of his friend, who would 
have placed what was complete in its moſt 
appropriate ſituation, or would have ſup- 
plied what was ' defective from congenial 
_ taſte. 


The Diſſertations, which follow the tranſl. 
lation, contain a collection of arguments, 
which tend to eſtabliſh the authenticity of 
thoſe parts of the account, where it might 
be ſuppoſed, that a forgery would moſt pro- 
W be attempted. 


The Greek text is introduced, that an op- 
| portunity might be offered of judging ac- 
curately of the degree of credit, which the 
work may claim, and particularly as the leſ- 
fer Greek geographers are not to be found 
in every private library. 
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If the faſtidious reader ſhould object to 
the punctuation of the Greek original, I 
beg leave to inform him, that the Oxford 
edition has been ſcrupulouſly followed, ex- 
cept towards the concluſion. I ſhould not, 
however, have heſitated to have altered ir, 
from the firſt ſentence to the laſt, if I had 


ſooner diſcovered its peculiarities. But the 
proofs were worked off, and it was too late 


to attempt any farther change. The Latin 


notes at the bottom of the page, without 
any name, are thoſe of Hudſon. 


I have to regret that the libraries to 
which I have had acceſs, (I do not except 
even the Bodleian), did not contain the fol- 
lowing modern book: © Antiquits mariti- 
mes de la Republique de Carthage, par 
* Campomanes ;” nor the Spaniſh original, 
of which the French work is a tranſlation. 
Michaelis announced, in his preface to the 
Account of Egypt by Abulfeda, the De- 
ſcription of the weſtern parts of Africa by 
the ſame author; but I do not know 
whether it was publiſhed. The Baron 
de St Croix was preparing, in 1789, 2 


3 new 
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new edition of the Geographi Minores 
of Hudſon, which was to include ſeveral 
other geographical treatiſes that were not 
to be found in any former collection; 
but the tumults of his country will ſcarce- 
ly allow us to think that his plan could be 
executed. | 


v1 cannot conclude this preface without 


making my particular acknowledgments to 


the Rev. T. Burgeſs, Prebendary of Dur- 
ham, not of obligations which I have re- 


ceived on the preſent. occaſion only, but 
of thoſe which I have experienced during 


à ſeries of years. It is to this friend, 
(and I am proud to call him by this name), 
that I am indebted for the acquaintance of 
the venerable Philoſopher and Critic Lord 
Monboddo, and of his learned friend Pro- 
feflor Dalzel of Edinburgh ; from both of 
whom, during a reſidence of ſome months 
in that city, I received many civilities. 
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_ A* Carthage exiſted &'c.—and ending page 91.— 
voyage of Hanno. — being tranſlated from the Memoires de 
1 Academie des Inſcriptions, &c. ought to have been printed 
with inverted commas. 


INTRODUCTION, 


Da SyMoNDs, in his Remarks upon The Eſſay 
reſpecting the colonization of the free ſtates of 
Antiquity, has not allowed to the argument, that 
is deduced from the illuſtrations which are con- 
tained in the account of modern travellers, that 
force which it ſeems to poſſeſs, when applied to 
the preſent work k. Their arguments,” ſays 
this author, tend chiefly to ſhew, that many 
«* circumſtances contained in Hanno's Journal, 
« are confirmed by the accounts of modern na- 
« vigators; and Dr Robertſon has given fur- 
„ ther illuſtration of them from Ramuſio and 
« Adanſon, We may ſafely grant all this to 
* be true, and yet it can never be inferred, that 
the Periplus is a genuine compoſition, Few 


«© men 


* Dr Symonds will excuſe, I truſt, the freedom with 
which I have examined his opinion. 
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| 5 men have been ſo abſurd as to forge books, 
Vlthöut taking the ground of them from hi- 
| try; Tot btnerteife che credultty of mankind, 
| % exceflive As it is, could never have been 
| „ bought to" Uiget them. It is well known, 

10 that 1 2 queſtion ori che operatiofi of the con- 

5 „ tents of id wil is to be tried in a court of 
juſtice, it is expected, that we prove the for- 

„ +alfties of it, before we enter into the con- 
«rents. It is preciſely the ſame with books. 
We muſt prove their authenticity before we 
« can be allowed to reaſon from them.“ 

Three queſtions ariſe from theſe obſervations: 
firſt, whether Hanno compoſed the voyage; 
ſecondly, whether the whole be authentic; 
and, thirdly, whether it be _ authentic, 

and partly fictitious. 

With regard to the firſt queſtion, it is not ne- 
ceeſſary that Hanne) ſhould have compoſed the 
work, in order that it ſhould receive the name 

it bears, or that it ſhould be conſidered as au- 

thentie- We have an inſtance of this caſe in 

Lord Anſon's voyage; the authenticity of 

which, and the propriety of its receiving the 
name of the commander of the 1 were 

N ee | 
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gere this very caſe ated i in the „Bion of Llandaff's 
F for the Bible. The. coincideace is &riking, but 


the paſſage was written before the B. of L,'s book was pu- 
"" Vliſhed, 
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As to the third queſtion, whether it is partly 
authentic, and partly fictitious, Dr Symonds 
does not appear to have fully conſidered the 
circumſtances, which are confirmed by later 
navigators, We ſhould naturally expect to 
trace the hand of an impoſtor in the deſcription 
of the animals, of the vegetable productions, of 
the cuſtoms and manners of the inhabitants of 
that part of Africa; but the facts relating to 
theſe ſubjects are ſupported by modern obſer- 
vations, and conſequently by what is equivalent 
to contemporary teſtimony. It muſt then be 
allowed that a part of the narrative is authen- 
tio. The compariſon of a book and of a will, I 
apprehend is defective. The circumſtances in 
a will originate in the perſon. whoſe. name it 
bears; and if it is not proved to be his, it is of 
no conſequence whoſe it may be, or what are 
the circumſtances ; whereas if we cannot indiſ- 
putably prove that this voyage was written by 
Hanno, or even performed by him, we may 
nevertheleſs prove, that it is extremely proba. 
ble it was performed by ſome perſon, and is 
conſequently true, and then it ſignifies little by 
what name the perſon was called. Internal 
proofs and analogy are allowed in reaſoning on 
the authenticity of a narrative of this kind; 
whereas they are excluded by the very nature 
of a will. A book admits teſtimony relative to 

| the 
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the circumſtances and facts; but a will does 
not admit any but what is relative to the per- 
ſons. mos oy 

I muſt here obſerve, that thoſe: writers who 
have confidered the Periplus as a forgery, have 
not aſſigned any motive which could induce the 
author to fabricate ſuch a voyage. We will 
ſuppoſe, that he would attempt to deceive either 
the Carthaginians or ſome foreign nation. 'The 
objects of this expedition appear to have been 
the eſtabliſhment of colonies, and the diſcovery 
of new places on the coaſt, which might be de- 
figned for future ſettlements. An impoſtor pro- 
bably would have exaggerated his account of the 
advantages of the ſituation of different parts of 
the country, and would have flattered the Car- 
thaginians with an anticipation of the increaſe 
of their commerce ; but we do not find any one 
circumſtance which could pleaſe the ſanguine 
diſpoſition of his countrymen, or which could 
produce one new adventure. 'The intereſt of an 
impoſtor muſt be advanced by a repreſentation 
af this kind; but nothing is related, which re- 
ſembles the boaſt of the diſcovery of a gold 
country in modern times *, nor is any object 
propoſed that could influence even the ſordid 
ſpirit of the Carthaginian merchants to prepare 
a fleet to trade to the ſouth at any future period. 


0 The 
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The Carthaginians muſt have been acquainted 
with their own ſettlements on the coaſt, (for it 
would have been a ſtrange attempt to under. 
take to perſuade them that they had ſettlements 
where they had not any); therefore an impoſtor 
could not hope to decerve them in that point: 
But why ſhould he inſert authentic hiſtory where 
he might have ſubſtituted his on fictions with- 
out any danger of detection ? 

The only ſuppoſition which enn is, that 
this work was written with a view to deceive 
ſome foreign nation. No ſuch intention appears 
from the language of the narrative, which is 
plain and ſimple. Beſides, the jealouſy of this 
people was inconſiſtent with any oſtentation that 
might betray their power or their wealth. 

Again if we are to condemn that' as' falſe, 
which, from its peculiar nature, cannot now be 
illuſtrated, there ſtill is a portion that will be 
always ſtudied as a curious fragment of ancient 
navigation. | 

My own opinion, however, is very different. 
The narrative ſeems to have been originally de- 
ſigned for the information of Carthaginians, or 
of ſuch traders as reſorted to Carthage alone; 
and, for this reaſon, the detail of the voyage 
from Carthage to the pillars; is entirely omit- 
ted. The parts of Africa immediately following 
are flightly deſcribed, in order to give a general 

notion 
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the circumſtances and facts; but a will does 
not admit any but what is relative to the per- 
ſons. g mos! Al 

I L muſt: here obſerve, that thoſe: writers who 
have conſidered the Periplus as a forgery, have 
not aſſigned any motive which could induce the 
author to fabricate ſuch a voyage. We will 
ſuppoſe, that he would attempt to deceive either 
the Carthaginians or ſome foreign nation. The 
objects of this expedition appear to have been 
the eſtabliſhment of colonies, and the diſcovery 
of new places on the coaſt, which might be de- 
figned for future ſettlements. An impoſtor pro- 
bably would have exaggerated his account of the 
advantages of the fituation of different parts of 
the country, and would have flattered the Car- 
thaginians with an anticipation of the increaſe 
of their commerce ; but we do not find any one 
circumſtance which could pleaſe the ſanguine 
diſpoſition of his countrymen, or which could 
produce one new adventure. 'The intereſt of an 
impoſtor muſt be advanced by a repreſentation 
af this kind; but nothing is related, which re- 


. fembles the boaſt of the diſcovery of a gold 


country in modern times *, nor is any object 
propoſed that could influence even the ſordid 
ſpirit of the Carthaginian merchants to prepare 
a fleet to trade to the ſouth at any future period. 
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The Carthaginians muſt have been acquainted 
with their own ſettlements on the coaſt, (for it 
would have been a ſtrange attempt to under. 
take to perſuade them that they had ſettlements 
where they had not any}; therefore an impoſtor 
could not hope to decerve them in that point: 
But why ſhould he inſert authentic hiſtory where 
he might have ſubſtituted his on fictions with- 
out any danger of detection? | 

The only ſuppoſition: which nini is, that 
this work was written with a view to deceive 
ſome foreign nation. No ſuch intention appears 
from the language of the narrative, which is 
plain and ſimple. '\Befides, the jealouſy of this 
people was inconſiſtent with any oſtentation that 
might betray their power or their wealth. 

Again if we are to condemn that as falſe, 
which, from its peculiar nature, cannot now be 


illuſtrated, there ſtill is a portion that will be 


always ſtudied as a curious fragment of ancient 
navigation. 
My own opinion, however, is very different. 


The narrative ſeems to have been originally de- 


ſigned for the information of Carthaginians, or 
of ſuch traders as reſorted to Carthage alone; 
and, for this reaſon, the detail of the voyage 
from Carthage to the pillars is entirely omit- 
ted. The parts of Africa immediately following 
are ſlightly deſcribed, in order to give a general 

notion 
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notion of the fituation of the new colonies ; be- 
cauſe the places were familiar to thoſe who were 
addreſſed, and by whom they had probably 
been formerly examined, As the remaining 
part, whach contains the diſcoveries, is authen- 
ticated by modern travels, I muſt infer, that the 
whole account is true. 
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Pomponius Mela, lib. 3. c. g. 


Hanno Carthaginienſis exploratum miſſus a ſuis, cum per 
Ocean oſtium exiſſet, magnam partem ejus circumveQus, nog 
ſe mari, ſed commeatu defeciſſe, memoratu retulerat. Et mox < 
Super eos grandis littoris flexus grandem inſulam includit, in 
qua tantum feminas eſſe narrant, toto corpore hirſutas, & ſine 
coitu marium ſua ſponte fœcundas: adeo aſperis efferiſque mori- 
bus, ut quædam contineri ne reluctentur vix vinculis paſſint. 
Hoc Hanno retulit, & quia detracta occiſis coria pertulerat, 
fides habita eſt. 


Plinius in Hiſt. Nat. lib. 2. c. 67. 
Hanno, Carthaginis potentia florente, circumvectus à Gadi- 


bus ad finem Arabiæ, navigationem eam prodidit ſeripto. 
| Idem, 


(23 


1 Idem, lib. 5 c. 1. 


Fuęre & Hannonis Carthaginienſium ducis commentarii, Pu- 
nicis rebus florentiſſimis explorare ambitum Africæ juſſi ; quem 
ſecuti plerique e Græcis noſtriſque, & alia quidem fabuloſa, & 
urbes multas ab eo conditas ibi prodidere, quarum nec memoria 
ulla, nec veſtigium exſtat. 


| Idem, lib. 5. c. 36. 

Penetravit in eas (Gorgadum inſulas) Hanno Pœnorum Im- 
perator, prodiditque hirta feminarum corpora, viros pernicitate 
evaſiſſe: duarumque Gorgonum cutes argumenti & miraeuli 
gratia in Junonis templo poſuit, ſpectatas uſque ad Carthaginem 
captam. 


Julius Solinus, ſub finem cap. 56. 

Prodidit Xenophon Lampſacenus Hannonem Pœnorum re- 
gem in eas (Gorgadum inſulas) permeaviſſe, repertaſque ibi fe- 
minas aliti pernicitate, atque ex omnibus quz apparuerant, duas 
captas tam hirto atque aſpero corpore, ut argumentum ſpectan- 
dz rei duarum cutes miraculi gratia inter donaria Junonig ſuſ- 
penderit : quæ duravere uſque in tempora excidii Carthaginienſis. 


Tſaacus J offius in Obſervationibus ad Melam, p. 302. 
Quod Ariſtides & alii nonnulli & veteribus, & m i è recenti- 
bus fabuloſam exiſtimant hanc Hannonis narrationent, in eo plu- 
rimum illos fefellit ratio. Dignum eſt enim hoc monumentum 
quod cum cura illuſtretur, non tantum veritatis ergo, ſed & 
gratia antiquitatis, cum id omnibus Grzcorum monumentis 
longe fit vetuſtius. f | | 
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Plinius L 5. c. 1. eum ducem Carthaginienfium dixit, alibi 
imperatorem. Geſnerus. 
* Auyncr; rectius appellari exiſtimat Yoſſus. 


3 Templum, in quo deſcriptio hzc dedicata erat, Junonis fu- 
iſſe, tradunt Plinius & Solinus. 


THE 


ACCOUNT or THE VOYAGE 


OF 


HANNO, Commander of the Carthagimans, 


ROUND THE PARTS OF LIBYA BEYOND THE PILLARS OF 
HERCULES, | 


Which He depoſited in the Temple of Saturn. 


os | bo was decreed by the Carthaginians, that Hanno 
6 ſhould undertake a voyage beyond the Pillars of 
« Hercules, and found Libyphenician cities. He failed 
« accordingly with fixty ſhips of fifty oars each, and a 
body of men and women, to the number of thirty thou- 
& ſand, and proviſions and other neceſſaries. 
« When we had paſled the Pillars on our voyage, and 
16 had 


* 
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Libyphœnices, quaſi ex Phœnicibus advenis, indigeniſque 
Afris mixti. Vide Plinium in Nat. Hiſt, I. 5. c. 4. & Stepha- 
num in voce BuZals. 


5 Avdyi&Fa non modo ſolvere, ſed etiam in altum evehi inter- 
pretantur. Geſner, 
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6 Hannonis PERIPLUS. 
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* Stephano Ovuarncie & Scylaci Ovgerngins dicitur, forſan 
mendoſe pro Ovpuarneiz, 


* Atqui mihi videtur ambientibus Africam omnis poſt co- 


lumnas nayigatio converti, vel ad meridiem, vel ad occaſum, & 
poſtremo ad aquilonem, | 


Tux Voyact or HANNo. 7 


& had ſailed beyond them for two days, we founded the 
ce firſt city, which we named Thymiaterium. Below it 
% lay an extenſive plain, Proceeding thence towards the 
« weſt, we came to Soloeis, a promontory of Libya, a 
« place thickly covered with trees, where we erected a 
« temple to Neptune; and again proceeded for the ſpace 
of half a day towards the eaſt, until we arrived at a 
< lake lying not far from the ſea, and filled with abun- 
e dance of large reeds, Here elephants, and a great num- 
ber of other wild animals, were feeding. 

« Having paſſed the lake about a day's ſail, we founded 
&* cities near the ſea, called Caricon-ticos, and Gytte, and 
% Acra, and Melitta, and Arambys. Thence we came 
« to the great river Lixus, which flows from Libya. 
« On its banks the Lixitz, a ſhepherd tribe, were feed- 
*« ing flocks, amongſt - whom we continued ſome time 
« on friendly terms. Beyond the Lixitæ dwelt the in- 


* hoſpitable 


« 


— 


3 Libyz hæc regio (ut inquit Scylax) tota eſt celeberrima & 
ſacerrima. In ſummitate vero promontorii Soloentis eſt ara 
magna, Vindictæ & Neptuno conſecrata. | 

+ Malim 'zar@x:/7apw. à verbo x«roaxite, quod lige ſigniſicat. 
nam Hanno (ut veriſimillimum eſt) non habitatores civitatibus 
immiſit, ſed primus urbes eas in hac regione condidit. Geſner. 

5 Urbs eſt Libya ad ſiniſtram columnarum Herculis, ut E- 
phorus ſcribit. Veriſimile autem eſt ad hunc locum Cares per- 
veniſſe, qui etiam Carico in Memphide nomen dederunt. [dem. 

Hujus Hecatæus meminit, teſte Stephano. 

7 De Lixo urbe & fluvio vide Scylacem, p. 57. 
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Plinius his in locis collocat Egipanas ſemiferos & Blem. 


myas et Satyros, &c, Vide Nat. Hiſt. I. 5. c. 8. & lib. 6 C. 30. 
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hoſpitable Ethiopians, who paſture a wild country in- 
terſected by large mountains, from which they ſay the 
river Lixus flows, In the neighbourhood of the moun- 
tains lived the Troglodytz, men of various appearances, 
whom the Lixitz deſcribed as ſwifter in running than 
horſes, Having procured interpreters from them, we 
coaſted along a deſert country towards the ſouth two 
days. Thence we proceeded towards the eaſt the 
courſe of a day. Here we found in a receſs of a 
certain bay a ſmall iſland, contaming a circle of five 
ſtadia, where we ſettled a colony, and called it Cerne. 
We judged from our voyage that this place lay in a 
dire& line with Carthage ; for the length of our voyage 
from Carthage to the Pillars, was equal to that from 
the Pillars to Cerne. We then came to a lake, which 
we reached by failing up a large river called Chretes. 
This lake had three iſlands, larger than Cerne; from 
which proceeding a day's ſail, we came to the extremi- 
ty of the lake, that was overhung by large mountains, 
inhabited by ſavage men, cloathed in ſkins of wild 
beaſts, who drove us away by throwing ſtones, and 
hindered us from landing. Sailing thence, we came to 


another river, that was large and broad, and full o“ 


ce crocodiles 


AM — — — 


* Rurſus lege zargxioape. Geſner, 

3 Similis erat navigatio, pro æqualis. dem. 

4+ Legendum omnino pure erlgarur. Geſner. 

Verbum eſt rarum, ab «z«g«cenr, cum impetu & fragore de. 
turbare. [dem, | obs 
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* Superius ge pconuogiay dixit. Scite tamen multitudinis nu- 
mero ponit. Sie Plato in Epinomide Jvoua; & ararerdg. dem. 
In noftris tabulis non tantum ſpatii videtur his littoribus tribui. 
Maris opinor hiatum immenſum vocat, ſpatium ipſum maris, 
ſuperatis illi montibus, longe lateque vaſtum apparens. G-/ner. 
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crocodiles and river horſes z whence returning back, we 
came again to Cerne. Thence we ſailed towards the 
ſouth twelve days, coaſting the ſhore, the whole of 
which is inhabited by Ethiopians, who would not wait 
our approach, but fled from us. Their language was 
not intelligible even to the Lixitæ, who were with us. 
Towards the laſt day, we approached ſome large moun- 
tains covered with trees, the wood of which was ſweet- 
ſcented and variegated, Having failed by theſe moun- 
tains for two days, we came to an immenſe opening of 
the ſea; on each fide of which, towards the continent, 
was a plain; from which we ſaw by night fire ariſing at 
. intervals in all directions, either more or leſs, 

Having taken in water there, we ſailed forwards five 
days near the land, until we came to a large bay, which 
our interpreters informed us was called the Weſtern Horn. 
In this was a large iſland, and in the iſland a ſalt water lake, 
« and in this another iſland, where, when we had landed, 
« wwe could diſcover nothing in the day time except trees; 
« but iu the night we ſaw many fires burning, and heard the 


& ſound 


66 


60 


Aeg, pro Jariuate accipio. Idem. 

5 Hujus promontorii meminit Mela, lib. 3. c. 9. ut & Plinius 
in Hiſt. Nat. I. 6. c. 31. Eſt vero Een Kigas promontorium 
illud famoſum quod Viride appellatur. Valde ideo hallucinatur 
Salmaſius, [& qui eum ſequitur, Harduinus, ad Plin. lib. 6. p. 
745.] cum hoc negat, ac Caput Palmarum interpretatur : eo e- 
nim uſque non progreſſus eſt Hanno. Yoffius ad Melam, p. 309. 

5 Lacus ſalſus, aut magnus forte ſpggic maris. Ge/ner. 
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He & hujuſmodi de monte Atlante ſcribit Plinius in Hit. 
toria Naturali, lib. 5. cap. 1. 
* Hacearis Poctis excelſum ſignificat, per ſyncopen pro zu- 


70x70», and TE anlav, J ici anorvyov The Paris, Minus pro- 
bantur qui adſpirant, tanquam vocabulo ab i & g com- 

poſito. Geſner. 
3 Oe, 2xnua, id eſt, Deorum vehiculum, ab altitudine ita dic- 
tum, Hie mons pars ejus eſſe videtur, qui Deuchis appellatur 
in 
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% ſound of pipes, cymbals, drums, and confuſed ſhouts. 
« We were then afraid, and our diviners ordered us to 
“ abandon the ifland. Sailing quickly away thence, we 
« paſled by a country burning with fires and perfumes ; 
“ and ftreams of fire ſupplied thence fell into the ſea, 
« The. country was impaſſable, on account of the heat. 
« We failed quickly thence, being much terrified ; and 
« paſſing on for four days, we diſcovered at night a 
4 country full of fire. In the middle was a lofty fire, 
% larger than the reſt, which ſeemed to touch the ſtars. 
« When day came, we diſcovered it to be a large hill, 
* called the Chariot of the Gods. On the third day after 
« our departure thence, having ſailed by thoſe ſtreams of 
« fire, we arrived at a, bay called the Southern Horn; 
% at the bottom of which lay an ifland. like the former, 
e having a lake, and in this lake another iſland, full of 
« ſavage people, the greater part of whom were women, 


* whoſe bodies were hairy, and whom our interpreters 
% called 


in noſtris tabulis, nomine etiam vicino quaſi Theuochu:- à quo 
non multum diſtat, qui Fovis mont dicitur. dem. 

* Hzc quidem inſula terminus fuit navigationum Hannonis. 
Ex deſcriptione vero ejus manifeſte apparet eandem eſſe, atque fit 
illa, quæ hodie Palmifera, ab aliis vero S. Anne inſula appella- 
tur. Vaſſius ad Melam, pag, 305. 

Non re&e Hannoni adfingit Mela, inſulam hanc habitari à 
feminis ſolis : cum utriuſque ſexus homines in ea inſula fuiſſe ſcri- 
bat, quamvis multo plures feminas. 

© Dari integros populos toto corpore hirtos, ſatis oſtendunt 
cum alia loca, tum præcipue terræ illæ ſupra Japoniam fitz. Yof. 
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Forſan Togyids ab interpretibus Lixitis vocabantur. 
Eoſdem yaGora; dixeris. Geſner. 
. 3 Repono mirges, ſicut & ſupra legitur. Idem. 
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© called Gorillæ. Though we purſued the men, we could 
not ſeize any of them; but all fled from us, eſcaping ' 
over the precipices, and defending themſelves with 
e ſtones, Three women were however taken; but they 
t attacked their conductors with their teeth and hands, 
% and could not be prevailed on to accompany us. Hav- 
% ing killed them, we flayed them, and brought their 
« ſkins with us to Carthage, We did not ſail farther on, 
4 our proviſions failing us.“ 
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DISSERTATION I. 


HE diſcoveries which were made by the 
improvement of the- art of navigation, 
about the period of the revival of literature, 
induced the learned to compare the voyages of 
the ancient navigators with thoſe performed in 
their own time; and the ſituations of places, 
as laid down in the old geographers, with thoſe 
which had been recently obſerved. Amongſt 
the works of the ancient authors that were 
thus illuſtrated by modern travels, were the 
Heriplus of Hanno and the Tables of Ptolemy. 
The Greek text of the Periplus was firſt pu- 
bliſhed, (as Hudſon informs us), by Sigiſmond 
Gelenius at Baſil, in 1533. The edition of 
Conrad Geſner appeared ſoon after, with the 
addition of a Latin tranſlation and Leo's Africa. 
The ſecond edition of Ramuſio's Collection of 
Voyages was publiſhed in 1544, which con- 
tained an Italian verſion, and an elucidation of 
B the 


+” 
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the Periplus, from the verbal narrative of a 
Portugueſe commander, who was accuſtomed 
to trade to the iſland of St Thomas. As the 
circumſtance is connected with the hiſtory of 
literature in the beginning of the ſixteenth 
century, I ſhall relate it in the tranſlated words 
of the Italian original. bn 8 
Having obſerved, in this voyage of Hanno, 
% many parts worthy of attention, I thought I 
« ſhould give great ſatisfaction to the learned, 
if I vrote out ſome few remarks that I have 
inſerted at different times in my journals, and 
which I have heard related in converſation by 
4a Portugueſe commander, a native of the 
« town of Condi, whoſe name is concealed for 
proper reaſons. This perſon, who had arrived 
at Venice with a ſhip: laden with ſugars from 
4 the iſland of St Thomas, became the familiar 
friend and acquaintance of the Count Rimon- 
de della Torſe, a nobleman of Verona, who 
4 was" reſiding for his amuſement at Venice, 
being known to every perſon diſtinguiſhed for 
his ſkill in the art of navigation, for his ele- 
gant knowledge, or extenſive reading. He 
„ himfelf likewiſe had collected a great ſtore of 
information, and had ſtudied the Tables of 
% Ptolemy in particular. He was continually 
ſolieiting the Portugueſe with invitations to 
his houſe whilſt he remained at Venice, be- 
e cauſe 
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* cauſe he received peculiar pleaſure. from the 
« accounts of the new voyages. This com- 
* mander having frequently failed to the iſland 
« of St Thomas, which lies under the equinoc- 
« tial line, had not neglected either port, river, 
« or mountain, on the weſtern coaſt of Africa. 
He had ſeen and deſcribed them, with all the 
« circumſtances of height, extent, and num- 
« ber of leagues, and had noted them down on 
« certain papers, ſo that he could converſe on 
« theſe ſubjects very particularly and very in- 
« telligently. The Count Rimondo having read 
the voyage above mentioned, the Portugueſe 
* was much pleaſed and aſtoniſhed to find, that 
this coaſt had been diſcovered two thouſand 
« years, for it had not been explored, by the 
« command of any prince, the entire ſpace of 
« Too years before the time of the Infante Don 
„Henry of Portugal. It appeared to him like- 
« wiſe an extraordinary circumſtance, that this 
„commander, Hanno, ſhould have poſſeſſed fo 
„much courage to navigate it at ſo early a pe- 
© riod, fince, from his own account, and the 
„Tables of Ptolemy, he had proceeded. within 
«* degree of the equinoctial line, having nei- 
ther compaſs nor chart, things invented a long 

time afterwards.” 
Although many ſubſequent. writers have ex- 
amined and explained the Periplus, yet much 
ſtill 
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ſtill remains without any explanation, The 
preſent 0 will be pg qt Spe in 


rn 


8 4 voy e "was performed. from which the 
materials 0 the preſent narrative were collect- 


ed. se now to conſider the, circumſtances 
in detail which e are related in the Periplus. 
The commencement has a very fingular in- 
trodudtion, which contains. the decree of the ſe. 
nate of Carthage, and the, name of Hanno in 
the third perſon. ſingular; and the narrative im- 


mediately tollows, beginning in the firſt, perſon 


plural x. I am :nclined, to think, that this title 
might have been aſſixed by the Carthaginians 
themſelves as a kind of explanation, or an index, 
for the uſe of thoſe perſons who. might reſort, to 
the temple of Saturn to examine ſuch r 
records. 

We, are Informed, that 1 eee his 


voyage with, ſixty ſhips of fifty-oars each, and 


that. this fleet contained a body of men and 
women, to the number of 30 ,000, with provi- 
nut Of get id Ani 4 ſions 


* « Tt was decreed by the Carthaginians, that Hanno 
* ſhould undertake a voyage.—He failed accordingly.— 
When we had paſſed the pillars on our voyage.“ Page 5. 
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ſions and other neceſſaries &. Bougainville fup- 
poſed it ſo difficult to convey fo great a num- 

ber of perſons, and' ſubh à fupply of yarious re- 
quiſites in theſe veſſels) that de bas conchu led 
ſome error muſt have FINE committed with re- 
ſpect to the figures,” Either" by the Greek 91 

ſlator, or by the cbpyiſt. "Patti, {lays he), 
« les vaiſſeaux aticiens ne paroilſent Pas, avoir 
Et conſtruits de mais re A pou voir contenir 
autant de monde que ceux de duden, meme 
«en les fuppofant d'une grandeur Egale | Zug 
We ſhall not, I think, be compelled to reſort to 
any ſuppoſition of this Kind. Florus relates, 
that the Carthapitiian veſſels, in the engage- 
ment with Caius Lutatius, were of extraordi- 
nary dimenſions. The fleet of the enemy 
(that is the Cartliaginiatis) was loaded with. 
« ſtores;' with ſoldiers, with towers, and with 
« arms, and appeared to convey. eyen Carthage. 
« itſelf; which circumſtance was the cauſe of 
its deſtruction 4.“ The ſhips in Anthony's fleet 
at the battle of Actium, which were moſtly of 
African conſtruction, are deſcribed by the fame 


author 


* And yet Geſner does not think that Hanno furniſhed 
his cities with inhabitants. Why then did he carry out fo 
many idle paſſengers ? bs r Sol 


+ Acad. des Inſcrip. T. xxvi. p. 40. 
t Lib. ii. c. 2. ſect. 34. 
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author, © as being built from ſix to nine banks 
« of oars ; beſides this, having been raiſed with 
towers and decks, ſo as, to reſemble cities and 
« forts, they were borne along, not without the 
« groaning of the ſea and the labouring of the 
« winds, which ſize contributed to their de- 
« ſtruction &.“ If the authority of this teſti- 
mony ſhould be thought to be diminiſhed by 
the inflated language i in which it is couched, 
we may ſlill defend the original calculation by 
ſome paſſages from Poly bius. He is comparing 
together the Roman and Carthaginian fleets. 
The whole Roman fleet conſifted of a hun- 
«* dred and forty thouſand men, each veſſel con- 
« taining one hundred and twenty ſoldiers and 
« three hundred ſeamen. On the other hand, 
the forces of the Carthaginians, whoſe prepa- 
« rations were made wholly for the ſea, amount- 
* ed to more than I 50,000, if we compute them 
from the number of the ſhips f. We may 
perhaps be allowed to infer, that as the number 
420 is aſſumed as the ſtandard in both inſtances, 
each ſhip had only its uſual complement of men. 
Thirty thouſand perſons, diſtributed amongſt 
fixty veſlels, will allow five hundred to each, 
and the Aiferonce is not very large between 
: the 


Lib. A t. xt fed. 5. 
+ Polybius, lib. i. c. 2. 
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the two numbers x. Theſe arguments perhaps 
may eſtabliſh the probability of the numbers 
ſpecified in the account of the embarkation. 
We muſt recollect alſo, that this voyage was 
not performed in the infancy of the art of na- 
vigation amongſt the Carthaginians, but when 
their commerce was flouriſhing. In the twelfth 
century, Richard I. of England took a veſſel 
near Acon, which contained, as Dr Henry in- 
forms us from Matthew Paris, no. fewer than 
fifteen hundred men. The words of Matthew 
Paris are theſe : © Navis quædam permaxima, 
quam Dromundam appellant, Spe igitur per- 
« dit evadendi mille trecentos præcepit rex in 
% mart. ſubmerg1, et ducentos vivos ad caute- 
lam reſervavit 1.“ There was a veſſel called 
cogga in uſe at this period, Which contained 
240 ſoldiers, excluſiye of mariners. Ecce 
« quinquaginta naves, quas vulgo coggas dicunt, 
* cum, x11 millibus armatorum tanto gratiùs ve- 
niunt quanto noftris auxilium in arcto ma- 

« jore defendunt 4.“ | 
We are informed, that after Hanno kad ſailed 
beyond the pillars, and had founded one city, 
and 


* It ſhould be conſidered, that Hanno's fleet ated as 
tranſports ; whereas thoſe deſcribed by Polybius were equip- 
ped for fighting, and would not of courſe be encumbered 
with more men than were neceſſary for that purpoſe, and that 
of navigation, 


+ P. 136. 7 Iter Hieroſ. Ric. I. p. 260. 
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and had proceeded on his voyage a few days, 
they came to à lake which was filled with 
reeds, where elephatiti and other animals were 
feeding. This Is one of thoſe paſſages, where 
we might expect to find the author of a for- 
gery to have betrayed himſelf by inaccuracy. 
But even the natufäl Hiſtorian cannot detect 
any error in the deſcription. lian acquaints 
us *, that the elephant is fo fond of 09 and 


| N places, that it may be abmoſt claſſed amongſt 


the animals wich live in marſber. And modern 

writers, (if the ancient ſhould not be credited, 

on this ſubject), mention a marſhy ſituation as 
the haunt of the elephant T. 

After having paſſed this lake, Hanno founded 
ſeveral 'cities near the fea called, Caricon-ticos, 
Gytte, Acra, Melitta, and Arambys. Theſe 
names 'feem'to have been tranſlated from the 
Punic into the Greek language, and to have 
been originally choſen as indicating the predo- 
minant local peculiarities. Bochart ſuppoſes 
Arambys to have been named from the vines 
growing in the neighbourhood, or on the ſituation 
* * n Melitta he derives from a word 

that 


* Zliani Hi. Nat. I. iv. c. 4. 

+ Pennants Hiſt. of Quad. v. i. p. 151.” 

* Proprie ſignificat caliĩcutam urbem, ſi verbo datur 
v ena; id eſt, in qua condendi multum calcis fit adhibitum, 
« vel in ſtructuras, vel etiam in tectoria.“ Not. in Han- 
non. ed. Hudſ. p. 2,3. 
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that ſignifies, a city in which a great quantity 
of mortar was employed. I at firſt had ſuppoſed, 
that this word had been tranſlated from the Pu- 
nic into Greek, and conſequently that it had re- 
ceived. its appellation from the ſwarms of bees 
which abound, in that climate, as we learn from 
the teſtimony of Mr Adanſon. But the ſignifi- 
cation aſſigned by Bochart appears to be the 
true one. Dr Shaw deſcribes a city, eonſtructed 
in a ſimilar manner, and on the fame coaſt, 
« Moſt of the walls of 'Tlem-ſan have been built, 
or rather moulded in frames; a method of build- 
„ ing, which Pliny informs us, (lib. xxxv. c. 14.) 
« was uſed by the Africans, and Spaniards in his 
time. The, mortar of which they conſiſt, is 
made up of ſand, lime, and gravel, which, by 
being at firſt well tempered; and wrought to- 
„ gether, has attained a ſtrength and ſolidity 
not inferior to ſtone, The ſeveral ſtages and 
removes of theſe. frames are ſtill obſervable ; 
« ſome of which are at leaſt one hundred yards in 
« length, and two yards in height and thickneſs ; 
* whereby may be eſtimated the immenſe quan- 
« tity of this compoſt that was made uſe of at 
one time *.“ We may conclude, from the 
ſimple manner in which ſuch buildings might 
be erected, that the colonies might live in tents 
till their other habitations were completed. 

* Shaw's Travels, page 23. | Wl 
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They next arrived at the river Lixus, and we 
have an account of ſome of the inhabitants in 
its neighbourhood. The Troglodytæ are repre- 
ſented as men © of various appearances, whom - 
the Lixitæ deſcribed as ſwifter in running 
* than horſes.” I have tranſlated &M.0:0w0g0s5 
« of various appearances ;” it ſhould rather have 
been, of an appearance different from the na- 
tives whom we had ſeen before.” The beſt ex- 
planation of the expreffion is to be found in this 
paſſage of Dr Robertſon's America: © As far 
« as the river Senegal, the Portugueſe had found 
« the coaſt of Africa inhabited by people nearly 
« reſembling the Moors of Barbary. When 
* they advanced to the ſouth of that river, the 
human form ſeemed to put on a new appear- 
« ance. They beheld men with ſkins black as 
« ebony, with ſhort curled hair, flat noſes, thick 
« lips, and all the peculiar features, which are 
now known todiſtinguiſh the race of negroes®.” 
It is added, that the Lixitæ deſcribed them as 
ſwifter in running than horſes. Tt might at firſt 
be imagined, that this compariſon would be 
more natural to a Carthaginian than to one of 
the Lixitæ, and that the writer of the voyage 
had betrayed himſelf. The paſſage ſeems to 
relate to a cuſtom of horſe-racing ; and that 
cuſtom may perhaps be traced in the name of a 
place mentioned in the map of Ptolemy, and 
called 


* Vol. i. p. 46. edit. to. 
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called Hippodromus Æthiopiæ, or Hypodro- 
mus. It is called ;Tedgouo;;by Agathemerus, 
and no doubt can remain reſpecting the reaſon 
of its appellation; for the Ethiopians that live 
near the place he calls Hippophagiꝰ . The 
Troglodytæ are ſaid to be at the diſtance of 
three days ſail from Cerne ox the iſle. of Arguin, 
with which it is juſtly thought to..correſpond, 
When the iſle of Arguin belonged. to the Por- 
tugueſe, they carried on a trade which reſem- 
bled that of the ancients; with reſpect to the 
different articles. The; Portugueſe trade, like 
that of the Phoznicians, conſiſted in linen-cloth, 
as I ſhall attempt to ſhew. in the ſecond diſſer- 
tation. But Barbot informs us, that, amongſt 
other things, © the Portugueſe barter for flaves, 
gold, oſtrich-feathers, and Barbary. hor/zs, for 
one of which they had twelve or fifteen ſlaves 
in Nigritia +.” The country, which in fitua- 
tion ſeems nearly to agree with the Hippodro- 
mus ZEthiopiz, and the place where they pro- 
cured theſe horſes, ſeems to have been in the 

neighbourhood of the Lixite. 
The fleet next advanced beyond Cerne, till 
they came to a river argy and brane and full 
| of 


* Hes. e 7w A. bis Sn twee Ala! {are 
29 Agathem. lib. ii. c. F. p. 41. 0 


+ Coll. of Voyag. and Trav. vol. v. p. 530. 
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of crocodiles and river-horſes. - Theſe animals 
were formerly ſaid to bear a natural antipathy 
to each other, and conſequently ſome ſuſpicion 
of a forgery might ariſe, ſince they are here ſaid 
to be in a kind of ſocial ſtate. But we learn 
from Pennant *, and the authors quoted in his 
work, that, among other errors related of them, 
(that is, the hippopotami), is that of their en- 
mity with the crocodile, an eye-witneſs decla- 
ring he had ſeen them ſwimming together 
without any diſagreement. 
Among the ancient paintings in the Roſpi- 
glioſi palace, are ſome moſt ludicrious repre- 
« ſentations of the chace of both theſe animals 
by pygmies with long beards, and the ſcenery 
« ſuitable. The painter, in the circumſtance of 
„the pygmies, dealt in the fiction of the times: 
« in the former he ſhewed his knowledge of the 
+ hippopotame. and the crocodile being joint te- 
« nants of the ſame waters. 
It was known:to the Romans. Scaurus treat- 
«ed the people with the ſight of five crocodiles 
and one hippopotame during his edileſhip, and 
«exhibited them in a temporary lake.” 
Adanſon, in the voyage above mentioned, 
ſpeaks of them both as aſſociating together. 
A river, from two to three hundred fathoms 
broad, the banks planted with trees of various 
| « kinds, 


* Hiſt, of Quadrup. vol. i. p. 146. 
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„kinds, and the leaves in perpetual verdure ; 
the numerous droves of elephants walking on 
its borders, the ſea-horſes, crocodiles, with an 
infinite multitude of other very extraordinary 
animals, ſeemed to open an ap held for new 
and important obſervations.” 

Having returned to Cerne, and ſailed towards 
the ſouth for twelve days, near the coaſt, they 
came, towards the laſt of theſe twelve days, to 
ſome mountains covered with trees, the wood of 
which was /weet-/cented and variegated, ſimilar 
to that of thoſe trees obſerved by Adanſon *; 
« Here, ſays he, are moſt beautiful tamariſks, red 
« gum-trees, and ſeveral other ſorts of thorny aca- 
« cias, the wood of which is extremely hard, and, 
« zn the colour and beauty of its veins, not unlike 
«thoſe which we uſe in inlaid work.” It was 
from this coaſt that the wood was procured, from 
which the cedar tables were fabricated, that 
were ſuch expenſive articles of luxury at Rome. 
They were eſteemed for the beauty of their veins 
and colours; and thoſe were moſt highly valued 
which reſembled the eyes in the feathers of the 
peacock's tail. Anchorarius mons vocatur ci- 
« terioris Mauritaniz, qui laudatiſſimam dedit 
* cedrum, jam exhauſtus. Menſis præcipua dos 
in vena criſpis, vel in vertice variis. Illud ob- 
« longo evenit diſcurſu, ideoque tigrinæ appel- 

*« lantur : 


* P. 83. 
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«* lantur; hoc intorto, et ideo tales pantherinæ 
« yacantur, Sunt et undatim criſpe, majore gra- 
«* tia, ſi pavonum caudæ oculos imitentur *.“ 
The perfume, which is mentioned, is obſerved 
by Pliny in the preceding chapter, Inſularum 
e arbores ambitu Æthiopie, et nemora odo- 
* rata, in mentione earum dicta ſunt.” Milton 
has beautifully alluded to a ſimilar circum- 
ſtance: 


As when to them who fail 

Beyond the Cape of Hope, and now are paſt 

Mozambic, off at ſea north- eaſt winds blow 

Sabean odour, from the ſpicy ſhore 
Ot Araby the Bleſs'd; with ſuch delay | 
Well pleas'd they ſlack their courſe, and many a league 

Cheer'd with the grateful ſmell old Ocean ſmiles. 

| Par, Loſt, b.i iv. 


Solinus, ſpeaking of the trees that grew on 
mount Atlas, has this expreſſion, Quarum odor 
gravis T.“ 

They afterwards came to a plain, from erg 
they ſaw by night fire arifing at intervals; a 
ſight, as we ſhall obſerve in another part of tis 
account, common at preſent, in that part of Afri- 
ca. They then coaſted the. ſhore for five days, 
and mira at an nd. where, during the night, 

many 


* Plin. Nat. Hiſt, lib. xiii. c. 1 [A 
+ Cap. 27. 
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many fires were obſerved; and the ſound of 
pipes, cymbals, and drums, and confuſed ſhouts, 
was heard. This circumſtance is mentioned by 
Pliny, and in Ramuſio *; and is explained, with 
few variations, by Mr Bruce. © In countries, ſuch 
„ag we have been now deſcribing, and ſuch as 
Hanno was then failing by, when he made the 
* remark, there is no twilight. The ſtars, in 
* their full brightneſs, are in poſſeſſion of the 
* whole heavens, when, in an inſtant, the ſun 
„appears without an harbinger, and they all 
„ diſappear together. We ſhall ſay, at ſun- 
4 riſing, the thermometer is from 480 to 602, 
„At three o'clock in the afternoon, it is from 
* 100? to 115%, An univerſal relaxation, a kind 
* of irreſiſtible languor, and averſion to all ac- 
tion, takes poſſeſſion of both man and beaſt ; 

the 


# © Queſti fuochi diceva detto pilotto verderſi infino al 
e preſente da tutti quelli che navigano la coſta di Senega, di 
* Ghinea et delle Melleghette : concioſia coſa che i Negri, 
che habitano alle marine, et colli vicini a quelle, ſentono 
* grandiſhmo caldo, et por queſto ſtanno naſcoſi tutto il 
„giorno nelle caſe loro, quando il fol e in queſti noſtri 
* ſegni ſettentrionali, et hanno il maggior giorno dodici hore, 
„et mezza, et che come ſi fa notte con facelle et legni ac- 
ceſi che ardono come torchi, fi veggono andar hor qui, hor 
n faccendo le lor biſogne ; et di lontano in mare apparono 
* fimul fuochi et fi fentono molti romori et ſtrepiti di corni 
* et d'altro che fanno i detti Negri.” Viaggi di Ramuſio, 
tom. i. pag. 123. 1 | 
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the appetite fails, and fleep and quiet are the 
© only things the mind is capable of deſiring, 
or the body of enduring. Cattle, birds, and 
« beaſts, all flock to the ſhade, and to the neigh, 
* bourhood of running ſtreams, or deep ſtagnant, 
«* pools. From the ſame motive, the wild beaſt 
« ſtirs not from his cave; and for this too he has 
an additional reaſon : becauſe the cattle he 
„depends upon for his prey do not ftir abroad 
to feed; they are aſleep and in ſafety, for with 
them are their dogs, and their ſhepherds. 
« But no ſooner does the ſun ſet, than a cold 
+ night inſtantly ſucceeds a burning day; the 
« appetite immediately returns, the cattle ſpread 
* themſelves abroad to feed, and paſs quietly 
t out of the ſhepherds ſight, into the reach of 
* a multitude of beaſts ſeeking for their prey. 
Fires, the only remedy, are every where light- 
« ed by the ſhepherds to keep theſe at a re- 
« ſpectful diſtance ; and dancing, finging, and 
© muſic, at once exhilarate the mind, and con- 
tribute, by alarming the beaſts of prey, to 
* keep their flocks in fafety, and prevent the 
bad effects of ſevere cold. This was the cauſe 
* of the obſervation Hanno made, failing along 
the coaſt; and it was true when he made it. 
* Juſt the fame may be obſerved ſtill, and will 
be, ſo long as the climate and inhabitants are 
the ſame *.“ 


They 


* Bruce's Travels, vol. ii. p. 565, &c, 
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They then paſſed by a country burning with 


fire, which was aecompanied with perfumes ; 


and ſtreams of fire, ſupplied thence, fell into 
the ſea, This fact likewiſe is excellently illu- 
ſtrated by Mr Bruce. © After the fire,” ſays he, 
* (which was lighted for the purpoſes of de- 
« ſtroying the cover for the animals which they 
hunt), has conſumed all the dry graſs in the 
„ plain, and, from it, done the ſame up to the 
top of the higheſt mountains, the large ra- 
« yines or gullies, made by the torrents falling 
from the higher ground, being ſhaded by their 
depth, and their being in poſſeſſion of the laſt 
« water that runs, are the lateſt to take fire, 
though full of every ſort of herbage. The 
„large bamboos, hollow canes, and ſuch like 
plants, growing as thick as they can ſtand, 
« retain their greenneſs, and are not dried 
enough for burning, till the fire has cleared 
« the graſs from all the reſt of the country; at 
„ laſt, when no other fuel remains, the herdſ- 
* men on the top of the mountains ſet fire to 
«* theſe, and the fire runs down in the very 
* path in which, ſome months before, the water 
ran, filling the whole gully with flame, which 
« does not end till it is checked by the ocean 
below, where the torrent of water entered, and 
„here the fire of courſe ceaſes. This I have 
* often ſeen myſelf, and been often nearly en- 
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„ cloſed in it; and can bear witneſs, that, at a 
« diſtance, and by a ſtranger ignorant of the 
cauſe, it would hardly be diſtinguiſhed from 
«-4 river of fire.“ A learned friend ſuggeſted 
an alteration' of this paſſage reſpecting the fires 
and perfumes: TIagyweCouele yagu 0urvgov 
Outlet. At 9 ar cure Tvewoes pu, 
ers ag ru Oararrav The correction was 
this; diaruęgoy Ovurnpary | pen And this 
idea is confirmed by a ſubſequent and fimilar 
mode of expreſſion ; ; —WuxzT0G THY ov aPtwgwpey 
@aoyes, wesny. The tranſlation of the paſſage 
would likewiſe be different ; and the ſame friend 
propoſes, © full of fiery or ART exhalations.” 
Dr Hooke, in his Theory of Earthquakes, ren- 
ders it, burning with ſtinking volcanoes.” 
As the country abounded with odorous trees, 
the fires Which were kindled by the natives 
might have been fed by this flame. 

The country, we are told, was impaſſable on 
account of the heat. This expreſſion, which 
ſeems to, indicate the ignorance of the naviga- 
tors, does not convey any excuſe for their not 
viſiting the country, which cannot be juſtified. 
The Carthaginians might | have expreſſed a wiſh 
to their interpreters, to examine the country ; 
and they might have been informed, that it was 

impaſſable from the heat ; that it was inacceſſible 
+ 955-73 to 
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to perſons who were ſtrangers and unacuſtomed 
to endure ſuch a violent change of temperature. 


The Portugueſe were affected in the ſame man- 


ner, as we may ſuppoſe the Carthaginians were 
on their voyage. When they began to enter 
the torrid zone, the notion which prevailed 
«* among the ancients, that the exceſſive heat, 
* which reigned perpetually there, was ſo fatal 
to life as to render it uninhabitable, deterred 
* them, for ſome time, from proceeding. Their 
« own obſervations, when they firſt ventured in- 
to this unknown and formidable region, tend- 
ed to confirm the opinion of antiquity con- 
«* cerning the violent operation of the direct rays 
* of the ſun *.“ 

« I had to walk,” ſays Mr Adanſon, on ſands, 


* which it would be incorrect to call by any o- 


ther epithet than burning, ſince, even in the 
« moſt moderate weather, they experienced there 
« a heat of 60% and upwards, as I afterwards 
found by the obſervations, which I ſcrupulouſly 
followed with M. de Reaumur's thermometer. 
* hy ꝛhoes grew tough like horn, then cracked, 
« and fell away to powder; even the feet of my 
„ negroes were chopped.” Salluſt has uſed ſi- 
milar expreſſions in deſcribing the ſame country. 
Super Numidiam Gætulos accepimus, partim 

40 in 


KRohertſon's Hiſt, of America, vol. i. p. 46. edit. to. 
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in tuguriis, alios incultiùs vagos agitare ; poſt 
« eos Æthiopas eſſe; dein loca exuſta ſolis ardo- 
« ribus &.. 

After a few days ſail — ee an iſland 
full of ſavage people, the. greater part of whom 
were women, whoſe bodies were hairy, and whom 
our interpreters called Gorillæ. Bougainville 
thinks, that theſe inhabitants were pongos, or 
the large ſpecies of monkey. The words avlewray 
e&yewv anſwer to the homo filve/tris of Bontius, 
to our man f the wood, and to the French homme 
de bois; all appellations given by natural hi- 
ſtorians to the true ape. The tranitation then 
of the words above mentioned, will have a ſin- 
gular appearance; but it is probable, that the 
Carthaginians uſed the ſame language as Sir 
J. Mande ville has employed, ſpeaking of the ſame 
kind of animal, as it is juſtly ſuppoſed +. He ſays 
he came to another yle where the folk ben alle 
* ſKynned roughe her, as a rough beſt, ſaf on- 
ly the face, and the pawme of the hand 1.“ 

| am 

Bell. Jugurth. c. xix, Solinus mentions it as an opinion 
of moſt people in his time, that the ſouthern parts of Africa 
were impenetrable to the human race by reaſon of the ex- 
ceſſive heat. Quamplurimi propter ſolis ardorem perviam 
© negayerunt. Idem opinioni plurimorum, qui ob ſolis fla- 
** grantiam maximam partem iſtius regionis ferunt humano 
* generi inacceſſum, fic reluQtatur,” &c. Cap. lx. 


+ Pennant, vol. i. p. 168. t P. 361. 
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am inclined to think, that the ſavage men who 
were cloathed in the ſkins of wild beaſts, and 
who drove the Carthaginians away by throwing 
ſtones, and prevented their landing, were of this 
deſcription. The ſtrength of the pongo, and the 
dexterity of the defence with ſuch weapons, 
ſtrongly favour the conjecture *. The following 
account of this animal, as extracted from Pur- 
chas's Collection, is worthy our attention: A 
flat face, and a deformed reſemblance of the 
„human; ears exactly like thoſe of a man; 
„hair on the head longer than on the body, 
body and limbs covered with reddiſh and ſhag- 
„ gy hair ; longeſt on the back, thinneſt on the 
fore parts, buttocks covered with hair 
* Inhabit the interior parts of Africa and the 
« iſle of Borneo; grow to the height of ſix feet; 
have prodigious ſtrength ; will overpower the 
« ſtrangeſt man. The old ones are ſhot with 
arrows; only the young can be taken alive: 
Will attack and kill the negroes who wander 
in the woods; will drive away the elephants, 
and beat them with their fiſts, or pieces of 
* wood ; will throw ſtones at people that offend 

men 


* Strabo gives an account, from Oneficritus, of a defence, 
of nearly the ſame kind, made by animals of this deſcrip- 
tion, when attacked amongſt precipices: NirgoxvAigns N' 
TFibnxes, o Abs xATaxUnNecs x pnparoCaTerTeE; b Tag axerrag. 


Strab. lib. xv. p. 710. ed. Paris. 
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« them.” Hanno ſays, Though we purſued 
* the men, we could not ſeize any of them; 
* but all fled from us, eſcaping over the precipi- 
* ces, and defending themſelves with ſtones.” | 
They did not advance beyond this part of 
the coaſt, | 


Such then is the voyage which has been ſuppo- 
ſed to be a forgery. Some facts and phenomena 
appear to be leſs diſtinctly deſoribed than others, 
becauſe the method of obtaining the knowledge 
of them was different in different inſtances. Many 
circumſtances are repreſented as they appeared 


from the ſhip ; ſome as they appeared on ſuch 
an examination as a ſhort ſtay would allow; and 
others as they were related to them by their in- 


terpreters. Under all theſe diſadvantages, thoſe 
things which are permanent in their nature 
have received the confirmation of ſubſequent 
enquiries; and we ought not to withhold our be- 
lief from the remainder of the narrative, when ſo 


much truth has been diſcovered where we have 


had a guide. 
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HE length of Mr Dodwells diſſertation, the 
language in which it is written, chronolo- 

gical calculations reſpecting early and dark pe- 
riods, remote reſearches into the hiſtory and an- 
tiquities of nations concerning which we have 
few records, and accumulated. maſſes of quota- 
tions from ancient writers, have contributed to 
give an importance to Mr Dodwell's opinions, 
which, in their abſtract ſtate, it is not preſump- 
tion to ſay, they do not W *. A monkey 
and 


* The Baron de Sainte Croix thus expreſſes himſelf : 

% Hudſon a cru ſans doute enrichir ſon recueil par les lon- 
« cues diſſertations chronologiques de Dodwell, ſur Page de 
* chaque geographe. A travers beaucoup de diſcuſſions 
e fatiguantes et epineuſes la verite s laiſſe rarement apper- 
* cevoir, l'eſprit ſyſtematique la derobant aux yeux de Vau- 
teur.“ Memoire ſur une nouvelle edition des petits Geo- 
graphes anciens, — It is ſomewhat ludicrous to read the 
following words in Hudſon's preface, reſpecting the arrange- 

ment 
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and a mummy have been found in the ſhrine of 
a temple, and in the receſſes of a pyramid. 


The external appearance of Mr Dodwell's diſ- 


fertation is almoſt ſufficient to deter the moſt 
perſevering, curioſity from an examination of 
his objections ; and the credit which they have 
obtained muſt be traced to the authority of his 
name. 

If the reader ſhould ſuſpect, that ſome miſre- 
preſentation is concealed in the apparent weak- 
neſs of ſome of Mr D.'s poſitions, he will per- 
ceive, on a reference to the diſquiſition, that 
their form has not been altered; and if he 
ſhould. ſuppoſe that the weakeft have been ſe- 
lected, he will obſerve that arguments ftill 
weaker than theſe might have been produced. 
They were deſigned to ſhew, that the latitude 
of ſuppoſition in which Mr D. has indulged 
himſelf, would tend neither to the detection of 
falſehood, nor to the vindication of truth. Mr 
Dodwell's diſſertation, Concerning the time 

40 when 


ment of the minor geographers: —loco auctorum cuique 
*tributo pro wtatis ratione, qui ipſum floruiſſe credidi ; do- 
* nec clarior mihi lux affulſerat ex diſſertationibus hd lu- 
*-culentis, quas mecum communicare dignatus eſt ſummus 

« Hlle rei chronologicz arbiter Henricus Dodwellus 3”? and 
Dodwell, in his dedication of his Difſertations to Hudfon, 
faying, © Non poſſum equidem tuæ vel amicitiz quidpiam fa- 
« cile negare. The proof of his friendſhip was an attempt 
to Thew, that the two firſt pieces in his friend's collection 
were ſpurious. 
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« when the Periplus of Hanno was written,” 
commences with remarks on the opinions of 


Iſaac Voſſius reſpecting its antiquity. Although 


I do not adopt all the opinions of Voſſius, I ſhall 
offer ſome obſervations on what Mr D. has de- 
hvered in oppoſition to the ſentiments of that 
writer. 

I ſhall not vindicate that extravagant ſuppo- 
ſition of Voſlſtus, which refers the antiquity of 
the Periplus to the time of Perſeus ; a period 
which, according to the beſt accounts, preceded 
the foundation of Carthage 1200 years. 

Mr D. cenſures Voſſius for imagining that the 
Gorgons and Gorilke had any reference to each 
other; and obſerves, that it was not the Greeks, 
nor even the Carthaginian Hanno himſelf, who 
gave them this appellation, but the mterpreters, 
whom they had procured from the Lixitze ; and 
that it is probable, that this word Gorillæ is of 
African origin, whereas the word Gorgon is a 
Greek word. 

But Voſſius might think, that there was ſome 
connection between them, when almoſt all the 
writers of antiquity place the Gorgons nearly at 
leaſt in the ſame ſituation in which Hanno ſays 
that he diſcovered the Gorillæ. Heſiod de- 
ſcribes them as living beyond the ocean, that 1s 
the Mediterranean, and far removed towards the 


E. weſt. 
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weſt*#.  Xenophon' Lampſacenus, an ancient 
geographer quoted by Pliny , has mentioned the 
ſeat of the Gorgons (the Gorgades Inſulæ) to 


have been oppoſite the promontory of the Weſt- 


ern Horn, which place occurs in the narrative 
of Hanno, Pomponius Mela and Solinus give 
the ſame account of the Gorgades Inſulæ, which 
they conſider as the habitation of the Gorgons, 
and almoſt in the fame words . To theſe teſti- 
monies, Iſidorus has added, that the iſlands re- 
ceived their name from the Gorgons their inha- 
bitants . Voſſius may perhaps be excuſed, in 
aſſenting to the opinions of ſo many reſpectable 
writers of antiquity, whofe means of information 
we may reaſonably think were ſuperior to any 
that Mr D., however extenfſive his erudition 
might be, could at this period ſupply. 
What this learned author has ſaid concerning 
the origin of the reſpective terms Gorillæ and 
Gorgons, may poſſibly bear ſome diſpute. A- 
thenæus 


 Theogon. v. 274. 


* _ Pla, N. H. Hb. vi. C. 31. 


1 T Mela, nb. M. c. 9. ad fn. Solin. cap. 56. 


ſoovr 1191 510] Tx 


It appears alſo from Strabo, that Eratoſthenes thought, 
that the Heſperides, and the habitations of the Gorgons, 
were connected: 4 m ran rene * E wf) 
Strab. lib. vii: p. 299. B. 
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thenzus informs us, that Alexander Myn- 
* cus, a writer of natural mſtorypexpreſsly ſays, 
that there was in Libya an animal, called by 
the Nomades a Gorgon, and that it was princi- 
« pally marked out and diſtinguiſhed by its ſkin, 
* which. reſembled that of a wild ſheep, or; as 
* others ſay, that of a calf.“ The interpreters 
from the Lixitæ might render Gorgons by Go- 
rille, to make it intelligible to the Carthagi- 
nians, or it might be only the ſame word ac- 
cording to different dialects. | 

The above account from Athenzus affords an 
anſwer to Mr D.'s argument, that the Greek my- 
thologiſts have not mentioned the hairy ſkins of 
the Gorgons . The teſtimony of a natural hiſto- 
rian, that, in Libya, there were animals with 
hairy ſkins, which were called Gorgons by the 
natives, is certainly -preferable to the ſilence of 
a mythologiſt. 


The 


* "I5oges AMtZav)-@- > Mrd.. 8 ur KTnwy tropics BTW, 
Toy Tegyove or 8 r . 08 8 A. un Nope 1085. Ee & 5 ö. e 
ge Yry ue tt T1; dogg oẽm u tro. Troeary Et WG 
Ten e Dart woxw. P. 221. ed. Caſaub. Alexander Myndius 
is quoted by Plutarch, in the life of Caius Marius. It is 
well known, that ſheep, in hot countries, loſe their wool, 


and become hairy, 


+ © De pellibus Gorgonum hirſutis nibil quicquam Gre. 
* ct mythologi,” Dodwell, 
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The queſtion, whether the fable of the Gor- 
gons and Perſeus was known to Homer, muſt be 
ſlightly noticed in the preſent diſcuſſion. I 
ſhall therefore only obſerve, that the words of 
Homer intimate, that the ſight of the Gor- 
gon's head, would be attended with the moſt 
dreadfal effects, and ſimilar to thoſe, which are 
attributed tout by later mythologiſts * ; and that 
the words of Heſychius are underſtood, by a 
learned critic of the preſent age, to ſignify no 
more than that Homer made no uſe of the fable 
of the Gorgon in the conduct of his narrative +. 
Mr D. next comments on the ſituation, where 
the Gorgons were placed by Heſiod as being 
beyond the ocean, and not far diſtant from the 
Heſperides I. This, ſays he, was not, becauſe, 
neee dus ges 
Mn war Togyemnv x$Panlw Dj 1 N . 
EZ Aidos 1c a, TligoiPorac. Od. xi. 632, 


Ev & 78 Dopyern x Feavors TeAwpY 
An 144 e t, Ales Tipgs aiyioxeor, Il. v. 741. 
The Scholiaſt renders this by Eu Msd8cn; Toęyss. 


Nam quod Heſiodum auftorem edunt viri docti, ut 
„Dod well. Diſſ. de Hannon. Periplo, ſect. 3. pravi inter- 
« pretatione verborum Heſychii faciunt, qui in Te, ut ſu- 
„ pri vidimus, Homerum fabulas has ignorare, h. e. 1is 
“non uti, ait.“ Ma, . fe Not. ad Appollodor. lib. ii. 


ed. 4. p. 296. 


"4 Et ſitum illarum ponit (Heſiodus) ultra Occanum, 
net longè ab Heſperidibus,” Dodwell, ſect. 3. 
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in that age, lands in that fituation were better 


known; but as it was better ſuited to the pur- 
poſes of poetic fable, that they ſhould be leſs 
known, and leſs apprehenſion would ariſe that 
any correct information ſhould be received con- 
cerning them in future times. 

Nothing is more apt to miſlead in hiſtorical 
enquiries, than conjectures reſpecting the mo- 
tives which iudaced perſons in remote periods 
to act as they have done. We have the great- 
eſt reaſon to think, from the accounts of later 
ages, that Heſiod placed the Gorgons in the 
fituation above deſcribed, from ſome tradition 
prevalent in his time, and not for the reaſons 
aſſigned by Mr Dodwell. The ſcenes of the 
ſtories of the Hydra and the Stymphalides, 
both of which were flain by Hercules, in an 
age poſterior to that of the deſtruction of the 
Gorgons by Perſeus, and equally monſtrous and 
incredible, were both of them laid in Greece, as 
were many others of fimilar character; and if 
we credit the opinions of later writers, the Eaſt, 
and not the Weſt, was the principal ſcene of 
poetic fable: 


——quz# loca fabulblus 
Lambit Hydaſpes. 


oo oP od. 22. 


Crete, Cyprus, Exypt, ad the coaſt of basis, 
were much more fertile in fabulous ang, extra- 
vagant 
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vagant ſtories, than thoſe weſtern regions, which 


were regarded at. that Une, as beyond the vi- 
« fible diurnal ſphere.” 

Nor does the learned author appear to have 
any. better foundation for his next poſition, that 
the ancient feat of the Gorgons was in Cyrene, 
near Egypt. This firſt argument is drawn from 
Herodotus, who.ſays, that Perſeus was reported 
to have come to Egypt in his way to the country 
of the Gorgons. Now, ſays Mr D. *, this would 
have been too much out of his way, whether he 
had ſet out from Argos or Seriphus, if his expe- 
dition was intended againſt a country that lay 
beyond the pillars of Hercules. Mr D. ſeems 
here not to have recollected what he had been 
ſaying reſpecting the imperfection of ancient na- 
vigation. A veſſel in our times would proba- 
bly never ſail to Egypt under ſuch circumſtan- 
ces ; but, in thoſe infant ages of navigation, it 
was the moſt eligible, if not the only courſe that 
could have been purſued. Egypt had been in 
all ages the great emporium and centre of inter- 
courſe. with Greece and the other civilized coun, 
tries of Europe. The way to it was conſequently 
well knoun; and when they were arrived there, 
they might follow the coaſt to their place of de- 
ſtination. Had they ſet out with a view to fail 
directly for the Straits, they would have had a 

17 o aſyred fene. | "k 4 <1 ' 4 ſea 

® Set. 5. - 
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ſea voyage of four times the diſtance as it was 
to Egypt; would have been obliged ro fail 
through ſeas with which they were unacquainted, 
and in an oblique courſe, or, as the ſeamen call 
it, ſailing on a rhumb ; things to which they were 
altogether unequal.” Beſides, in thoſe times, they 
probably could not victual, or fit out ſhips for 
long voyages, ſo that they were compelled to 
reſort often to port to procure ſupplies. Egypt 
was a place the beſt calculated for this purpoſe, 
as it abounded in proviſions and other ſtores, 

which were at that time uſed in navigation *. 
Mr D. ſuppoſes,” that the opinion, that the 
country of the Gorgons lay beyond the Straits, 
originated from the circumſtance of their being 
joined by Hefiod with the Heſperides, (a very 
ſlight foundation for a poſition in' geography); 
and then proceeds to ſhew, that the real coun- 
try of the Heſperides, here alluded to, was fitu- 
ated on the ſhore of Africa near Berenice, in the 
neighbourhood of the larger Syrtis. The gar- 
dens of the Heſperides are undoubtedly deſcri- 
bed to be there, and perhaps ſome of the iſlands 
of the Syrtis, if any exiſt, (for d'Anville's maps, 
neither ancient nor modern, exhibit any), might, 
Fc I 
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* Herodotus mentions, that the Egyptian ſhips were the 
moſt uſeful of any to the Perſians at the naval battle of Ar- 
temiſium. 
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from their proximity, be called after them; but, 
in the firſt place, they ſeem to have been too 
inconſiderable for the notice of Heſiod, and by 
no means agree with his expreſſions, 


I tem At OοενE¶ie 


Ex rin Teog vunrog 
| Theog. 274. 


In order to reconcile this difficulty, Mr D. 
would lead us to think, that the bounds of what 
is here called the Ocean, were not underſtood to 
extend farther than Berenice, as he ſays it was 
not determined at that time, whether the conti- 
nent of Lybia, was to be extended beyond the 
nearer fide of the greater Syrtis. But whatever 
might have been eſteemed the bounds of Libya, 
we have no reaſon to think, that the bounds of 
the ocean were confined within ſuch narrow li- 
mits. Ulyſſes is mentioned by Homer to have 
navigated the ocean to the iſland Circe, and to 
the coaſts of Sicily, places many degrees to the 
weſtward of Berenice; and it is worthy conſider- 
ation, that Strabo applies the paſſage in Homer, 
which deſcribes the Elyſian fields, that were ſaid 
to be at the extremities of the earth, to the For- 
tunate Iſlands *, which lay to the weſt, even of 


any place mentioned in the voyage of Hanno. 
| I 


* Hera yains, Strab. p. 3. 
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I am inclined to believe, that the word uſed by 
Heſiod as an epithet to Nxeav0o, was intended to 
expreſs, that the feat of the Gorgons lay beyond 
that ſea, (viz. the Mediterranean), which had 
been the ſcene of great actions and heroic a- 
chievements, and that he dignifies1t by the name 
of zAvre, todiſtinguiſhitfrom the Weſtern Ocean. 
Had not Heſiod underſtood, that the Mediterra- 
nean ſea was bounded as it is, he never would 
have expreſſed himſelf in the manner he has 
done, as the word Ocean, without any epithet to 
direct or limit its application, could not. be ſaid 
to have any bounds or termination whatever, 
but was itſelf the boundary to every thing *. 
It is plain,” ſays Strabo, “ both from reaſon 
and experience, that the habitable world is an 
„ iſland ; and when men have travelled as far 
as they could, and to the extremities of the 
„land, they have found a ſea, which is called 
* the Ocean; and whenever this word is not uſed 
« in this ſenſe, muſt appear from reaſon and 
% obſervation of the ſubject.“ The words then 
of Heſiod appear to agree, as well as could'be 

* expreſſed 


* The ſhield of Achilles, in Homer, had the Ocean re- 
preſented as flowing round it: Ommis terra, quæ colitur a 
&* yobis, parva quzdam inſula eſt, circumfuſa illo mari, quod 
« Atlanticum, quod magnum, quem Oceanum appellatis in 
s terris.” Cic, Somn. Scipion, 
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expreſſed in ſuch ſhort terms, with the ſituation 
of the Gorgons, as deſcribed by Hanno. 

« But,” ſays Mr D. © it became neceſſary, as 
navigation gradually improved, to look for the 
Ocean, and the utmoſt weſtern boundary fur- 
ther towards that point. The Heſperides 
then, and of courſe the neighbouring region of 
the Gorgons, was ſettled to be near the pillars 


« of Hercules and the Straits of Cadiz. This 


« was the opinion,” he ſays, © which Palzphatus 
« followed,” but ſtill, ſo modified as to retain 
traces of the former opinion. © For,” ſays he, 
„he has determined Phorcyn, the father of the 
« Gorgons, to have been a native of Cyrene, and 
has paced the iſland of Cyrene beyond the 
„ pillars of Hercules. But we do not find,” he 
adds, © im any good author, any place of the 
„name of Cyrene, or even of Cerne, in that fi- 
„tuation.“ He therefore thinks it probable, that 
this miſtake concerning the ſituation of Cyrene, 
aroſe from the early writers after Heſiod having 
placed the ſituation of the Heſperidean gardens 
in Cyrenaica. 

But as Weſſeling very properly obſerves, it 
could never be ſuppoſed that Cyrene, a city ſo 


celebrated, and ſo well known to the inhabi- 


tants of Greece, could ever be confounded by 
Palzphatus with an iſland fituated beyond the 
pillars 
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pillars of Hercules *. He therefore thinks, that 
the reading in Palæphatus has been corrupted, 
and that for Cyrene we ſnould read Cerne. The 
words indeed, as they now ſtand, bear as much 
reſemblance to Cerne as to Cyrene, the Cam- 
bridge MS. reading Kuęn, and the Oxford MS. 
Kvęinv; ſo that the probability is equally ſtrong 
for one reading as the other. But this account 
of Palzphatus bears other evidence in favour of 
the genuineneſs, as well as the authenticity of 
Hanno's voyage, which Mr D. ought in candour 
to have noticed, namely, that the inhabitants of 
this iſland cultivate the country of Libya near 
the river Anno, or Ano, over againſt or oppoſite 
Carthage. The annotator obſerves, that this ri- 
ver was probably called after that navigator, and 
appears to have been that known by the name 
of Chretes. The other circumſtance is conſo- 
nant to what Hanno himſelf-obſerves, who ſays, 

that 


* Cyrene is repeatedly celebrated by Pindar for its horſes 


and chariots 2 — 6 re Saran Kvgax- 
Vie, 


And in another place he calls it, —;vzguaro N. 
Strabo ſays, that it was inT»rgp® acorn, Callimachus, 
the poet, was a native of Cyrene. Cyrene was a large and 
opulent city at the time of the Carthaginian greatneſs, 
+ Qui tempeſtate Carthaginenſes pleræque Africe imperi- 
** tabant, Cyrenenſes quoque magni atque opulenti fuere.“ 
Salluſt. Bell. Jugurth. c. 79. 
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that this iſland lay in a direct line with Carthage. 
The teſtimony of Palæphatus, therefore, which is 
brought by Mr D. to invalidate the authenticity 
of Hanno's voyage, affords the moſt deciſive ar- 


gument in its favour. 


It is probable, that ſome confuſion may have 


taken place reſpecting the ſituation of the Gor- 


gons, from the connection they were ſuppoſed 
to have with the Heſperides, which is a local ap- 
pellation, and not ſufficiently attended to by Mr 
Dodwell. It is not extraordinary, that many 
places ſhould be called by a name that ſignified 
no more than a weſtern ſituation. Italy itſelf 
was firſt called Heſperia, and the name was ex- 
tended, as it is in modern languages, to a variety 
of places that bore ſuch a relative poſition, Mr 
D. has been very induſtrious in ſelecting a num- 
ber of theſe ; but he does not refute any thing 
in Hanno's voyage, in which the word itſelf ne- 
ver occurs; and it is only by the interpretation 
of the word Gorillæ, that it has been drawn into 
the controverſy. 
. Mr D., willing to find any ſituation for the 
iſlands above alluded to but that aſſigned by 
Hanno, has ſaid, that Palzphatus has placed Cy- 
rene, the ſeat of the Gorgons, at the pillars of Her- 
cules *; and having aſſumed this as a fact, he 
proceeds 


* Ad columnas enim Herculeas ſuam Gorgonum ſedem 
Cyrenen ſtatuit ipſe Palzphatus. Dodwel. Diſſert. 
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proceeds to ſhew, that the iſlands near Cales in 
Spain, were the places that were intended to be 
deſcribed, and not any iflands on the oppoſite 
ſhore of Africa. But Mr D. has miſrepreſented, 
both the literal ſenſe of the words, and the im- 
plied meaning of Palæphatus. The words are: 
Oixg01 r vnoov Thy Kue eg g0%y f Heoax- 
,h SNN; which agree with the fituation of 
the iſlands mentioned by Hanno better than 
with that aſſigned by Mr D. The next line, on 
which I have made ſome remarks, tells us, that 
theſe Cyreneans, (as Mr D. would have them 
to be), ſituated in the bay of Cales, cultivate 
the country of Libya near the river Ano, puts it 
out of doubt, as ſuch an employment, though 
perfectly ſuited to the account of Hanno, could 
never ſuit the hypotheſis of Mr D. 


In proceſs of time, ſays Mr D., the ſeat of the 


Heſperides was removed from 'the Straits to 
the neighbourhood of mount Atlas. If Mr D. 
relies on the authority of Palæphatus, I truſt I 
have before ſhewn, that it would be difficult to 
prove - from that author, that the Heſperides 
were ever reputed to be placed in the Fretum 
Gaditanum. That countries diſcovered to the 
weſtward of thoſe before known, might acquire, 
in ſucceſſion, an appellation denoting their rela- 
tive ſituation, is yery probable, and ſeems to 

have 
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have been adopted in the Periplus, for whoſe 
authenticity we are now contending ; where a 
promontory, which probably lay more to the 
weſtward than any before met with, is called 
the Weſtern Horn. In ſucceeding ages, or per- 
haps as early, the term might be applied to the 
Fortunate Iſlands, in one of which, as being the 
moſt weſterly country known, the firſt meridian 
was placed by all the ancient geographers, and 
continued even till the middle of the laſt cen- 
tury, and perhaps later. The term muſt be 
perpetually fluctuating, like what Pope ſays of 
the north : | 


Aſk, where's the north? At York, 'tis on the Tweed; 
In Scotland, at the Orcades ; and there 
In Greenland, Zembla, or the Lord knows where. 


At laſt, however, Mr D. ſeems to allow, that the 
iſland Cerne might be reckoned amonſt the Heſ- 
perides, which is to grant more than was requi- 
red, and what appears to me totally foreign 
from the ſubject, as they are not mentioned at 
all in the Periplus. 

This iſland, however, he will not admit, re- 
ceived its name from Hanno, but has recourſe 
to the word Cyrene, from which he thinks 
Cerne was derived by ſome corruption or devia- 
tion from the true orthography. But the Cy- 
rene he ſelects in this place, was not that in Cy- 

| renaica, 
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renaica, but another, which, by altering a paſſage 
in Stephanus Byzantinus, without any autho- 
rity from MSS, he ſuppoſes to have been on the 
coaſt of Africa, though the words of the author 
ſpecify its ſituation to have been at or near 
Marſeilles. But even this will not ſatisfy our 
author, who again diſcovers that Kugyyy might 
be abbreviated by later geographers into Kvęrn, 
and from the latter of theſe Kvgyy might be de- 
rived. This may be eafily conceived, he ſays, 
if we ſuppoſe, that the more modern writers 
had transferred the ſeat of the Heſperides and 
the Gorgons from Cyrene in Cyrenaica to Cor- 
ſica. This, he thinks, might have taken place 
on account of the predatory or piratical war, 
carried on by Perſeus on the Gorgons and Sardi- 
nian people. For,” ſays he, © Corſica was fitua- 
« ted in the Sardinian ſea, and near to Sardinia, 
* and was called by the Greeks Kvgyog, and by 
the Romans Corſica.“ It is difficult to compre- 
hend the force of theſe ſcattered arguments ; 
but it may be obſerved, that Palæphatus men- 
tions that Perſeus cruifed between Cyrene and 
Sardinia, (a thing very improbable in thoſe 
days, and well fuited to the title of Palzpha- 
tus's works), but does not mention Corſica, 
which lies directly north of Sardinia, But if 
Mr D. gave any credit to the account of Palz- 

phatus, 
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phatus, he muſt allow, that Perſeus cruiſed be- 
yond the bounds of the Ocean that were then 
diſcovered, which he himſelf had fixed at the 
nearer point of the greater Syrtis, and ſeveral 
degrees to the eaſt of Sardinia. 

In order to prove, that the Cerne on the At- 
lantic took its name and deſcription from Cy- 
rene in the Mediteranean, he quotes the de- 
ſeription of the former place from Dionyſius 
Periegetes: 

1 de Yo 
Booxovr natiz Tas ur Aidionns 
Avury er xiay Tvwary; Tree TELTIR Kigvns, 


A common reader would find it difficult to diſ- 
cover, what Mr D. 's critical ingenuity has de- 
veloped from theſe lines. Mr D. had before ob- 
ſerved from Strabo, that at Berenice in Cyrenaica, 
the original ſeat, as he thinks, of the Heſperides, 
there was a lake which received the river La- 
don, and which, as he thought, was a character- 
iſtic mark in the deſcription of the place. He 
thinks, that Dionyſius meant by the word reureu, 
to aſcribe the ſame characteriſtic mark to the 
Cerne, on the Atlantic. The river Peneus in 
Theſſaly, flows through the vale of Tempe, and 
forms, as Strabo tells us, two lakes ; and from 


this circumſtance, Mr D. concludes, that the 
bare 
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bare uſe of a word in a metaphorical ſenſe, infers 
the preſence of a lake wherever it is employed. 
This is indeed ſuggeſted by Euſtathius, but it 


certainly ſtrains the analogy very far. The word 


Tempe was uſed, by the ancient writers, meta- 
phorically, to ſignify a pleaſant valley, furniſhed 
with the advantages of wood and water; but it 
would be abſurd to ſuppoſe, that whenever the 
word is uſed, it neceſſarily inferred the preſence 
of any particular object. If that mode of rea- 
ſoning were true, there ought to have been two 
lakes, both at Cyrene and at Cerne, to entitle 
them to be compared with Tempe, which is not 
agreeable to the account of the two places. But 
it muſt be obvious, that ſuch a minuteneſs in 
the reſemblance is not neceſſary, nor is it im- 
plied in this metaphorical expreſſion. Virgil, 
by particularly mentioning lakes, in a paſſage in 
the Georgics, where this metaphor is employed, 
ſeems not to have thought that they were in- 
cluded in the term *“; and, if the word paradiſe 
ſhould be uſed, as it often is in modern expreſ- 
fion, to ſignify a beautiful rural ſpot, it would 
not be interred, that any ſimilarity was meant 

G in 


* at latis otia fundis 
Speluncæ vivique lacus; at frigida Tempe 
Mugituſque boum, molleſque ſub arbore ſomni 
Non abſunt,— 


Georg. ii. v. 468. 
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A in the particular objects, to thoſe contained in 
| | the deſcription of 1 in the book of Ge- 
neſis *. | 
| The-next objection of Mr Dodwell ; in which 

I can difeern any force, is drawn from Strabo 

and Pliny, the former of whom mentions, that 

Artemidorus cenſured Eratoſthenes, for calling a 

eity in the extremity of Mauritania, Als / inſtead 

of Aryy4;; and for aſſerting, that many Phce- 

nician cities were built on that coaſt, of which 

cities no traces now remain. But it appears to 

me, on reading the paſlage, that Strabo himſelf 

if thought theſe objections of Artemidorus frivo- 
| tous, as, in the next ſentence, he tells us, that 
Artemidorus himſelf had given a much more ab- 


| RIG account of the ſame places . The paſſage 
cited 


* The late ingenious Dr Hawkeſworth wrote a com- 
plimentary poem, in the epigrammatic ſtyle, to the late 
Lord Cobham, which concludes with theſe two lines : 


| 

| For he has prov'd beyond diſpute, 
4 That Paradiſe is Stow. 

if If this poem ſhould remain when that magnificent ſeat ſhould 
Il! be no more, ſome antiquarian might attempt to draw its 


plan from the deſcription of Paradiſe in Geneſis, aſcribing 
to it a river or ſtream divided into four branches, and per- 
haps other appurtenances of Paradife, upon as good grounds 
as a lake is aſeribed to Cerne from the words of Dionyſius. 
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cited from Pliny is as follows: Fuere et Han- 
„ nonis Carthaginienſium ducis commentari, 
Punicis rebus florentiſſimis explorare ambitum 
Africæ juſſi; quem ſecuti plerique e Græcis no- 
ſtriſque ad alia quædam fabuloſa, et urbes mul- 
« tas ab eo conditas ibi prodidere, quarum nec 
„ memoria ulla, nec veſtigium extat.” With re- 
gard to this account, it amounts to no more than 
this, that thoſe who had either travelled over the 
ſame countries with Hanno, or were poſterior to 
him in point of time, had added ſome marvel- 
lous circumſtances, and accounts of cities, of 
which there are now no traces. But the credit 
of the author of the Periplus is not impeached 
by the extravagant narratives of ſucceeding wri- 
ters; and it is probable, whatever falſehoods 
they might invent, were grounded on the facts 
which he relates in order to give them credit, 
as being a continuation of a hiſtory of undoubted 
authority. But ſuppoſing, what however theſe 
writers by no means ſay, that no traces of the 
cities mentioned by Hanno, were to be found 
in the times of either Artemidorus or Pliny *, 
neither would this circumſtance affect the credit 
of the Periplus. It would indeed have been 


« a 


* It muſt have been, at the loweſt computation, 200 
years from the time of Hanno to that of Artemidorus, and 
near 400 years to that of Pliny. 
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a wonder,” as Monteſquieu has remarked, ©, if 
ny fuch'veſtiges had remained. Was it a Co- 
„ rinth- dr an Athens that Hanno built on thoſe 
ts? He left Carthaginian families in thoſe 
places moſt comnibdious for trade, and ſecured 
them] as well as his hurry would permit, 
*/againſt ſavages and wild beaſts: The calami- 
ties off the Qarthaginians put an end to the na- 
vigation of Africa; their families muſt neceſ- 
« ſarily then either periſſi or become ſavages; 
« RBeſides, were the ruins of theſe cities even ſtill 


in being, WhO would venture into the woods and 


* marſhes to make the diſcovery? We find, 
% however, !m:Scylax;and Polybius, that the Car- 
＋thaginians had conſiderable ſettlements on 
«theſe: coaſts. Theſe are the veſtiges of the ci- 
« ties of Hanno; there are no other, for the ſame 
«reaſon: that there are no other of Carthage 
«< itſelf . MIN 5) 

Mr D. next attempts to ſhew, that it was 
ſuſpected ta be a forgery in early ages. For 
this purpoſe, he quotes Athenzeus, where his 
company of philoſophers are debating reſpect- 
ing the orange fruit, and its hiſtory; and 
one of them, (/Emilianus), ſaying, that the 
orange was called among the people of Libya 
the Heſperidean fruit, in proof of which he 
cites" the" aunkerity of A or the hiſtorian, was 

CO AERATION | anſwered 


Spirit of Laws, B. Xxi. c. 11. 
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anſwered by another, (Democritus), that if he 
had recourſe to the tales of Juba, or the impo- 
ſtures of Hanno, he ſhowld ſay: no more. It is 
proper to remark on this paſſage, that Athenæus, 
whom Mr D. calls “ certiſſimus auctor,“ gives 
no opinion whatever upon the paſſage. The for- 
mer ſentiments are attributed to one of the 
company, who ſeems of à captious diſpoſition, 
and involves in the ſame cenſure, together with 
Hanno, Juba the hiſtorian, whom the former 
ſpeaker, Æmilianus, had juſt diſtinguiſhed by 
the title ToXvudlermrocg, and whom Pliny cele- 
brates for his knowledge of that part of the coun- 
try of which we are now ſpeaking *. This ar- 
gument proves too much; and inſtead of in ju- 
ring the credit of Hanno, ſhews his n was 
entitled to no regard. 

With reſpect to the imperfea 9. of the 
Libyan or Phoenician books, we muſt confider, 
that much of their bad reputation proceeds from 
their adverſaries the Romans; and that it was 
victory alone which decided, whether we ſhould 
call it the Greek or the Roman fuith. Polybius, 
perhaps the moſt candid and impartial hiſto- 
rian of any, reprehends the Roman and the Car- 

thaginian 


* © Tuba Ptolemæiĩ pater, qui prius utrique Mauritania 
«© imperavit, ſtudiorum claritate memorabilior etiam, quam 


** regno, ſimilia prodidit de Atlante.” Lib. v. cap. 2. 
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thaginian writers equally for prejudice and miſ- 
repreſentation ; and with reſpect to the Greeks, 
their character for truth appears, from what 


_ Pliny ſays in the paſſage quoted by Mr D., to 


be no better, than that of the Carthaginians. 
The pride of the Greeks was ſuch, that they re- 
garded every thing as fable or impoſture, which 
they could not comprehend or account for, He- 
rodotus pronounces the narrative of the circum- 
navigation of Africa by the Phœnicians to be 
incredible, from the circumſtance which proves 
its authenticity, that as they ſailed ſouthward, 
the ſun, which had before been on their left, ap- 


peared on their right hand. Sataſpes was put 


to death at the court of Perſia, for relating that 
his courſe was obſtructed in a voyage round the 
{ame country, and that his ſhips could with dit- 
ficulty advance ; a circumſtance confirmed by 
modern navigators. 

The epithet ¶ Fabulaſiſſimum ), given by Pliny to 
mount Atlas, if by this is not meant the ſcene 
of poetic fable or mythological narrative, as Ho- 
race {peaks of the Hydaſpes, but a place con- 
cerning which many extravagant falſehoods 
have been xelated, appears to me groſsly miſap- 
phed. Mr D. refers the uſe of this epithet by 
Pliny to two. circumſtances only in the ſuppo- 
ſed fabulous account; but that author has men- 
tioned ſeyeral others: and indeed it does not ap- 

5 pear, 
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pear, that any one which he has mentioned, is 
not confirmed either by ancient or modern ac- 
counts, or by both. Hence I am inclined to 
think, that Pliny employed the word in the ſame 
ſenſe in which it is aſed by Horace; and Hoff- 
mann, in his Lexicon, underſtands this paſſage 
of Pliny in the ſame. way v. Indeed, none of 
the circumſtances in the deſcription are ineredi- 
ble or bordering on fiction, but all natural and 
probable. Are ve to brand a narrative with the 
opprobrious appellation of fabulous, becauſe it 
tells us, that in a woody country, ſituated on 
the coaſt of Africa, between or near the tropic 
of Cancer, the people retired to ſhelter in the 
day- time to avoid the heat, and lighted fires in 
the night for their domeſtic purpoſes, and per- 
haps to keep the wild beaſts at a diſtance? Does 
not every modern traveller give nearly the ſame 
account? And certainly ſuch teſtimony is prefer- 
able, I do not ſay, to that of Pliny, becauſe I do 
not think his words are properly interpreted by 
Mr D., but to the Comedus Athenz1; (of whoſe 
character I have before ſpoken), who beſtowed 
on the Periplus of Hanno the term TX&v&;. Nor 
does the teſtimony of Ariſtides, adduced by Mr 
D., derogate from the authority of Hanno's voy- 
age, but rather confirms it. It proves the ac- 

By 31 count 


Stephens underſtands by the word fabuloſus, merely 
the renowned or celebrated. The. in voce. 
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thaginian writers equally for prejudice and miſ- 
repreſentation ; and with reſpect to the Greeks, 
their character for truth appears, from what 
_ Pliny fays in the paſſage quoted by Mr D., to 
be no better, than that of the Carthaginians. 
The pride of the Greeks was ſuch, that they re- 
garded every thing as fable or impoſture, which 
they could not comprehend or account for, He- 
rodotus pronounces the narrative of the circum- 
navigation of Africa by the Phœnicians to be 
incredible, from the circumſtance which proves 
its authenticity, that as they ſailed ſouthward, 
the ſun, which had before been on their left, ap- 
peared on their right hand. Sataſpes was put 
to death at the court of Perſia, for relating that 
his courſe was obſtructed in a voyage round the 
{ame country, and that his ſhips could with dit- 
ficulty advance; a circumſtance confirmed by 
modern navigators. 

The epithet ¶ Fabulaſiſſimum), given by Pliny to 
mount Atlas, if by this is not meant the ſcene 
of poetic fable or mythological narrative, as Ho- 
race ſpeaks of the Hydaſpes, but a place con- 
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pear, that any one which he has mentioned, is 
not confirmed either by ancient or modern ac- 
counts, or by both. Hence I am inclined to 
think, that Pliny employed the word in the ſame 
ſenſe in which it is aſed by Horace; and Hoff. 
mann, in his Lexicon, underſtands this paſſage 
of Pliny in the ſame. way *. Indeed, none of 
the circumſtances in the deſcription are incredi. 
ble or bordering on fiction, but all natural and 
probable. Are we to brand a narrative with the 
opprobrious appellation of fabulous, becauſe it 
tells us, that in a woody country, ſituated on 
the coaſt of Africa, between or near the tropic 
of Cancer, the people retired to ſhelter in the 
day- time to avoid the heat, and lighted fires in 
the night for their domeſtic purpoles, and per- 
haps to keep the wild beaſts at a diſtance? Does 
not every modern traveller give nearly the ſame 
account? And certainly ſuch teſtimony is prefer- 
able, I do not ſay, to that of Pliny, becauſe I do 
not think his words are properly interpreted by 
Mr D., but to the Comœdus Athenz1, (of whoſe 
character I have before ſpoken), who beſtowed 
on the Periplus of Hanno the term TXavu;. Nor 
does the teſtimony of Ariſtides, adduced by Mr 
D., derogate from the authority of Hanno's voy- 
age, but rather confirms it. It proves the ac- 
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count we no have, to have been extant in his 


time and that it had been hung up in a temple; 
er eee e even to this ne 
that county x.. 

Lucian is — — d . 
in a very gircuitqus manner, to depreciate the 
credit of Hanno's voyage, although he never 
Mentions his name, nor alludes to his narrative. 
But he has made the hero of his fictitious ſtory 
ſet out on his voyage from the pillars of Her- 
gules, here the Periplus of Hanno commen- 
ces. That Libya was one of the ſcenes of fa 
ble, is ttue ; as appears from what is ſaid of 
Hereules, Anteus, and Atlas. But were not 
Sicily, Italy, Greece, Crete, Cyprus, and the 
tflands; of the Archipe lago, as much the ſcenes 
of fiction as Lihya d and yet no one queſtioned, 
for that reaſon, the deſoriptions given of their 
ſituation, naturab hiſtory, manners of their inha- 
bitants. g. tos What Strabo, Mela, and Pliny 
ſay concerning Colehis, leſs authentic, becauſe 
Euripides has placed there the ſoene of one of 
his ,4Aragediss ; and, Apallonius and Valerius 
Flacens havedmaede it the ſubject of their 
pogms? Achilles, Tatius placed the ſcenes: of 
bis Ritjous. narrative al Tyre and Sidon ; but 
this, girgumſtance, hy no means}! invalidates the 


aud 0) bemtoonog egw enen: bs hiſtories 
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hiſtories of theſe places, more than the Arabian 
tales prove, that Ormus, Bagdat, and Baſſora, 
have no exiſtence, but in the reports of lying 
travellers, It was neceflary in Lucian, m order 
to give an air of probability and a kind of co- 
lour to his fiction, to place the ſcene of his fable 
in a country little known, or otherwiſe much of 
its humour would have been loſt. Had the au- 
thor of the inimitable Voyage to Lilliput, made 
his Pygmæan heroes the inhabitants of a coaſt 
that had been formerly viſited and examined, it 
would have caſt a ſhade of abſurdity and con- 
tradiction over the whole, which is well avoided 
by placing them in ſo undeſcribed and remote 
a fituation ; and ſuch an appearence of proba- 
bility 18 thus communicated ta the narritive as 
conſtitutes the baſis of its effect, both as a ſatire 
and as a fund of entertainment. 

Mr D. next tells us, that Pomponius Mela 
ſuſpected the truth of Hanno's relation, becauſe 
he has ſaid, that he brought home the ſkins of 
two hairy women named Gorillæ; and, for that 
reaſon, credit-was given'to what he related con- 
cerning them, intimating thereby, as Mr D. 
thinks, that, had he not done ſo, no credit 
would have been given to his relation. It is 
very probable Hanno himſelf was of the ſame 
opinion, and therefore was concerned to bring 
home ſuch undeniable proofs of What he _ 
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of ſo remarkable a circumſtance; and it was 
certainly meritorious in him to confirm his ac- 
count by ſuch demonſtrative evidence. But 
this is a moſt extraordinary method of weaken- 
ing the authority of a work, by citing the proofs 
of its authenticity. Could there be a ſtronger 
preſumptive argument, that what Hanno had 
related in general was true, than his bringing 
an inconteſtable proof of the circumſtance 
which ſeemed. moſt incredible? Beſides, the 
doubts of Pomponius Mela did not extend fur- 
ther than to the circumſtances reſpecting the 
hairy women, and were removed by the teſti- 
mony of their ſkins being brought home. Mr 
D. here quotes the very fact, to weaken the au- 
thenticity of the voyage of Hanno, which indu- 
ced Mela to believe it. Are the accounts given 
of Otaheite leſs worthy of credit, becauſe ſpeci- 
mens of the arms, dreſs, furniture, Sc. of that 
country, and even one of the natives, were 
brought to England? Would Captain Cooke and 
his companions have obtained general credit, if 
they had done nothing of the kind? On this 
ſyſtem of xeaſoning, a demonſtrative proof 
would ſerye no other, purpoſe than to deſtroy 
the credit of the perſon ho produced it. 
Iſaac Voſſius, whaſe arguments reſpecting the 
genuineneſs of Hanno's Periplus are the ſubject 
4 WD. $s diſſertation, thought that he had diſ- 


covered 
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covered ſome veſtiges of the voyage, in the name 
of a river which was called Hanno, and. was fi- 
tuated-in the neighbourhood of the country of 
the Gorgons. As this oppoſes Mr D.'s conjec- 
tures, he queſtions its truth. His firſt reaſon is, 
that a river of this name is not to be found in 
the Periplus itfelf. But might not the rĩver have 
received another appellation from the inhabi- 
tants of the country, at the time Hanno was 
there? and might not the colony which he left 
call it by the name of their founder after his de- 
parture ? His ſtay at each of the colonies which 
he founded, could be but ſhort ; and, during 
that time, they had little leiſure for deviſing ho- 
norary titles, Beſides, to a man of great charac- 
ter, it would be more honourable, that ſuch a 
mark of reſpect ſhould be ſhewn by others, and 
in his abſence, than that he ſhould call his ſettle- 
ments by his own name; not to mention the 
ſuſpicion, which ſuch vanity might raiſe in ſo 
jealous a government as that of Carthage. Mon- 
teſquieu properly obſerves, That 'Hanno's 
voyage was written by the very man who per- 
formed it. His recital is not mingled with oſten- 
© tation. Great commanders write their actions 
* with ſimplicity, becauſe they receive * ho- 

© nour from facts than from words.“ 
Mr D. adds, that it would be bade tg 
that any commander poſterior to Hanno, ſhbuld 
chuſe 
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chuſe to call 1 it by Hanno's name rather than by 
his own. | "But there is no neceſſity for ſuppoſing, 
that the * name was given to the river by any 
comman er. It was more probably given by 
the peo le at large, who would certainly pre- 
fer the name { of their founder. '' Names of pla- 
8 ces take their origin” more frequently from the 
7 Caprice of the people, than from thoſe who'are 
at the head of the ſtate. America, it is well 
„ade took its name, neither from the-monarch 
10 u under whole auſpices the expedition in which it 
"wa s diſcoyered was fitted out, nor from the firſt 
| DING himſelf, but from the name of a ſub- 

ſeſuent and much leſs conſiderable adventurer. 


This fact, although inconteſtably true, is much 


ſieſs probable, than that à river ſhould take its 


"name, from the acknowledged Ae of a co- 
, ny in which the river was fituated. | 
 Laltly, Mr D. thinks it — NE that 
people. who ſet out to make diſcoveries, ſhould 
not only give names to cities and colonies which 
they founded; and to promontories, but alſo give 
nec appellations to rivers, which they cannot 
eh py through their whole extent. He thinks 
bs aber probadle that the ſtrangers would re- 
tan the aftcient name given it by the inhabi- 


"Thr! I Catittot ce any foree in this argument. 


Those who diſcover any country give names to 


Apers, as well as to promontories, or the cities 
which 
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which they found. The rivers of, both North 
and South America, undoubtedly had names be⸗ 
fore the Europeans ſettled t there ; 3 Vet neit er 
the Engliſh, Dutch, by rench, paniſh, or Por- 
tugueſe, ſerupled to affix their on names to the 
rivers in that country, which they Kill retain. 
The river St Laurence in North America, and 
that of the Amazons, and the ver of Plata 
in South America, all retain, 955 European 
Mr D. bending this field — probabilities,” God 
obſarves, that the river — by Palzpha- 
tus will not favour the argument of Voſſius, as 
he does not call it Aram, but Avvanc, An-al- 
lowable alteration of a fingle letter would adapt 
the reading to my purpoſe, and indeed the pro- 
poſed alteration is mentioned in the note; but 
the paſſage in which the name occurs, bears ſo 
ſtrong an alluſion to what is mentioned hy Han- 
no, that no unprejudiced perſon can doubt that 
the author had before him the ſame country, and 
the ſame places and river. The Cyreneans,” Y 
fays he, who are Ethiopians; by deſcent, in- 
habit the iſland of Cyrene, ſituated beyond 
the pillars of Hercules, and cultivate that part 
of Libya, adjacent to the river Anno, which is 
« oppoſite Carthage *.“ * AFHREIPA. © of Cerne 
„% NoWill 


* 0; &% Kvupnvaics Lara e £1010 Ades 04251 ® % re 
Kuplulw tw 25ay H Hegrnewr Q “ apers % AC igt Tov 
Aurel fra, x K ag, Opuſc. Mytholog. p. 41. 
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will be conſidered in another part of this en- 


quiry. Mr D. however remarks, that Kaęqnùοα 
does not ſignify Carthage, but the dominions of 
the Carthaginians which extended, he ſays, 
Punicis rebus florentiſſimis,“ to the pillars of 
Hercules, and might be near or adjacent to the 
place referred to in this paſſage. But Carthage 
is here uſed in a geographical, and not in a me- 
taphorical ſenſe. The words are expreſſive of 
local ſituation, and muſt be ſo underſtood, if we 
mean to find any ſenſe in them. No writer that 
ſhould: ſay any city or place lay oppoſite to, or 
in another direction to, Rome, could be under- 
ſtood to mean any part of the Roman dominians. 
Such a latitude of interpretation would deſtroy 
all accuracy of deſcription, and all dependance 
upon the author. The reaſon why Mr D. wiſh- 
ed to interpret it in any but the obvious way, 
appears too plain even to be diſtantly men- 
tioned. 

In order to prove more clearly, that the river 
mentioned in Pal:zephatus had no reference to 
Hanne, Mr D. ſays, that there is a river men- 
tioned by Scylax, not very diſtant, from the ſi- 
tuation of the Anno, Which is called Adonis; a 
name, he ſays, of Syrian origin, but which bears 
no relation to the name of Hanno. But no ri- 
ver of the name of Adonis is to be found in Scy- 
lax. The name of the river alluded to is Av0og ; 

and 
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and it is ſuppoſed to be Adoig from conjecture 
only, and not from the authority of MSS. In the 
ſecond place, the paſſage in ' which this river is 
mentioned, is evidently corrupted. There is no 
abſurdity in ſuppoſing, that there might be a ri- 
ver of the name of Anidus in Libya*®, Mr D. 
obſerves, that a river in that neighbourhood, of 
the name OYAAQNA, is mentioned by Pto- 
lemy, which, he ſays, might eaſily be corrupted 
into ATNMQNA. But it requires much leſs 
change to alter this word into ANNQNA, than 
OTAAQNA into AINQNA. But then Mr 
D. 's hypotheſis would be contradicted, 9 

Mr D. proceeds to ſay, © I ſcarcely: think, 
that any of the ancicnts have extended the 
2 Carthaginian empire, even in its moſt flouriſh- 
« ing ſtate, to either the Greater or the Leſſex 
„Atlas, or who have placed a river, bearing the 
„name of a Carthaginian commander, at Cer- 
„ ne.” 

It is difficult to determine the limits of theſe 
aſſertions. If Mr D. means, that the Carthagi-- 
nians did not poſſeſs the whole of. the coaſt, be- 
tween the farther Atlas and Carthage, it 1s, pro- 
bably true; but if he means, that the Cartha- 
ginians, at no period of time, had ſettlements 

85 


* Solinus mentions a river of the name of Alvi, nearly 
in the ſame ſituation with the A. of Scylax. Cap. 27. 
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as far ſouth, or further on the weſtern coaſt, 
than the Greater Atlas, he muſt remove Pliny, 
Solinus, Mela, Polybius, and others, from the liſt 
of ancient writers, before this can be granted, 
Cerne is placed by Ptolemy to the ſouth of the 
Greater Atlas, in lat. 252,749; long! 5%, which 
is neürly a degree to the ſouth of the Greater 
Atlas. That there is no account of the name 
of the river oppoſite Cerne in other writers, is 
by no means extraordinary. Is it extraordi- 
nary, that à name given by ſettlers, who probably 
remained there but a ſhort time, ſhould be ſoon 
funk into'the original name of the river, which 
was given by the natives, eſpecially on a coaſt 
of Which we haye ſo few geographical ac- 
counts & As to what he ſays of Ove and 
Aya; two rivers on that coaſt, which names 
he thinks might eaſily be perverted or corrupt- 
ed into Avrarc, it is juſt as eaſy to ſuppoſe, that 
one of them might be corrupted from one ex- 
preſſive of the name of Hanno the diſcoverer; 

| and 


. 


* Analogous hereto, we may obſerve, that there was an 
ancient city in the deſert of Syria, called Tadmor. When 
the Greeks became maſters of this country, they gave it the 
name of Palmyra, which it retained for many ages. But 
when the Saracens, who were a barbarous people like the 
Mauritanians, retook it, they reſtored the old name of Tags 

max, Which it ſtill retains. 
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and whether it be ſo or not, is of no conſe: 
quence to the argument... 18910 243 ag: 

Mr P. proceeds to,comment.qn,that expreſs 
fon in the Periplus reſpecting the ſituation of 
Cerne; zar ily ac93 a Kaę vn. He lays; 
that Cornelius, ,Nepgs miſtook this expreſſion; 
and. ſuppoſed, that Cerne lay near Carthage. 
But Cornelius Nepos ſays nothing of its proxi- 
mity to Carthage, but only {peaks of its direc- 
tion or bearing reſpecting Carthage. Nor did 
Pliny fo underſtand) bis words. He rather 
ſhews the agreement between him and Poly- 
bius. Thus he ſays, that Polybius had placed 
Cerne in the fartheſt part of Mauritania, oppo- 
ſite to mount Atlas, at the diſtange of, eight ſtadia 
from the ſhore; and Cornelius Nepos ſays, that 
it lies oppoſite Carthage, and at the diſtance of 
a mile from the ſhore *. Would not Pliny have 
remarked, that 1 and 9 Ore 


11417 


Cikelius Nepos's account of an iſland near Car- 


thage, in an enumeration, of the Inſulg. Athi- 
opiei maris. The oppaſition of one place to 
another does not imply E et bes 
ue Ns Vo 0 ME ft doriw 781% 1178. 
* ae ayes banal iſland, nearly 3 
in name, and agreeing perfectly in ſituation aud deſbription, 
Was placed x a ta K #2xndovas 
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ſays, that St Michael's mount in IM 
oppolite to Namancos on the coaſt of Spain 
but he was not ignorant of the diſtance n 
theſe two places, nor did he think that the di- 
ſtance impeached the propriety of his. expreſ- 
ſion. Mr D. ſuppoſes the meaning of the phraſe 
to have been, that Cerne and Carthage lay un- 
der the fame meridian. But this is altogether 
a conjecture of his own. At the time the Peri- 
plus of Hanno (ſuppoſing it to be genuine) was 
written, the meridians of places were not thought 
of; and could Mr D. have proved this to have 
been Hanno meaning, it would invalidate the 
antiquity of the Periplus beyond all his argu- 
ments. Eratoſthenes, who lived 223 years B. C. 
was the firſt who laid down parallels of latitude ; 
and meridians of longitude, though they were 
nearly contemporary, were nevertheleſs a ſubſe- 
quent invention. But Mr Dodwell places the 
age of Hanno between the gad and the 129th 
Olympiad f. Now, if we aſſume the beginning 
of the laſt date, that period will be prior to the 
time of Eratoſthenes almoſt by 40 years. The 
words of Hanno appear to convey as ſcientific 
a deſcription of the ſituation of the iſland, as the 


ſtate of his knowledge could expreſs. He ſays, 


they 


Where the great viſion of the guarded Mount 
Looks tow'rds Namancos, and Bagona's hold. 


+ Sect. 18. ad fin. 
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ty conjectured that Cerne was oppoſite to 
Carthage, becauſe the voyage from Carthage to 
the pillars was equal to the voyage from the pil- 
lars to Cerne. If, then, we ſuppoſe the pillars 
of Hercules to be the vertex of an iſoſceles tri- 
angle, and the diftance from Carthage and the 
diſtance from Cerne to be its equal ſides, Cerne, 
the point terminating one extremity, may be 
faid to be oppoſite and in a ſtraight line with 
Carthage, the point terminating the extremity 
of the other ſide. This idea, though rude, is not 
perhaps unnatural, 

Mr D. ſtill remains true to himſelf in this in- 
ſtance. He had ſaid, that there was no iſland 
of the name of Cerne on the weſtern coaſt of 
Africa* ; and now he ſays, Pliny ſpeaks of the 
Cerne of Hanno . It will be neceſſary to con- 
ſider this point more accurately. Mr D. aſſerts, 
„That there never was any iſland of the name 
* of Cerne in that ſituation, where Hanno could 
* have eſtabliſhed a colony. This was the opi- 
nion of a very great geographer, Strabo, who 
* cenſures Eratoſthenes on this account. For, 
* ſays Strabo, he believed many fictitious ſtories 

60 refpecting 

* Atquj nulla fuit unquàm ibi inſula Cerne qua Hanno 

coloniam inſtituerit. Pag. 11. 


+ Hoc diſcimus e Plinio, quo loco agit de ſitu Cernes 
Hannoniz, 2 
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«reſpeting the country beyond the pillars of 
„Hercules, and mentioned the iſland Cerne, 
* and other places, which are no where pointed 
out at preſent *,” If I was ſatisfied with op- 
poling quotation to quotation, I might pro- 
duce paſſages from Ptolemy + and Diodo- 
rus , to prove that there was an iſland of 
this name on the weſtern coaſt of Africa. I 
might alſo aſk, why thoſe writers are to be 
deemed inaccurate, - or - miſtaken in their de- 
ſeriptions, who ſay there is an iſland of that 
name on the eaſtern coaſt ? Where likewiſe au- 
thorities are equal on each part, and where no- 
thing but authority is left to guide our deciſions, 
T ſhould have a right to ſuppoſe, that there 
might have been two iſlands of that name, one 
on the eaftern, and the other on the weſtern 
coaſt of Africa. But it is not neceſſary to re- 
concile opinions, or oppoſe teſtimony to teſti- 
mony. We can directly appeal to the narra- 
tive of Polybius the hiſtorian, ſome fragments 
of which are preſerved in Pliny. © When Sci- 
* pio Emilianus was engaged in Africa, Poly- 
„ bius, the compoſer of the Annals, having pro- 
* cured ſome veſſels from him, ſailed round the 
* coaſt with a view to explore that world; and 

. 66 has 


P. 11. + P. 111. 


+ Vol. i. p. 222. ed. Weſſel. 
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has related *, and we are further informed, 
That Polybius has related, that Cerne, ſituated 
at the extremity of Mauritania, oppoſite mount 
« Atlas, lies at the diſtance of eight ſtadia from 
„ the land +.” It will now be aſked, why the 
iſland could not be pointed out in the time of 
Strabo? 9 
Hanno merely ſays, that we called the iſland 
Cerne. The knowledge of the name would ex- 
tend to thoſe perſons who had an, opportunity 
of. conſulting his account, or of viſiting the 
iſland whilſt the colony exiſted, Thoſe who 
conſulted the account would find the iſland de- 
{ſcribed in general terms only, and the ſituation 
determined by the groſs calculation of each 
day's ſail, and not in a manner that ſuppoſes it 
to have been computed by degrees of latitude. 
Thoſe who viſited. the ſame country after the 
extinction of the colony, would not probably 
diſcover the ſame iſland amongſt ſo many others 
on that coaſt, It is mentioned in Scylax, be- 
cauſe the colony was then flouriſhing, and a 
conſiderable commerce was then carried on. 
But the enquiry in the time of Strabo, proves a 
traditionary exiſtence of the iſland. The colony 
was flouriſhing in the time of Scylax, becauſe 
the manner in which the Phœnicians conducted 
their trade, is minutely deſcribed. © The mer- 
* chants,” ſays Scylax, © are Phœnicians. When 
60 they 
* Pliny, lib. v. c. 1. + Ibid. lib, vi. c. 31. 
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« they arrive at Cerne, they moor their trading 
« ſhips there, and ere tents for themſelyes on 
„the iſland. But they take out the freight, 
* and tranſport it in ſmall veſſels to the Conti- 
* Hen.“ This appears to be the ſame iſland 
which is mentioned by Polybius, from the cir- 
cumſtance of its diſtance from the land. This 
diftdnce, as implied in the account of Scylax, 
could not be very great, as the freight was con- 
veyed in ſmall veffels, and probably the ſhallow- 
neſs of the water prevented the nearer ap- 
proach of the trading ſhips. 

Of the perſons who compoſed the eolowy at 
Cerne, Mr D. obſerves : But Scylax ſuppoſes 
«thoſe colonies to have conſiſted of Phœnicians, 
„ and not of Libyphenicians, as the impoſtor, 


0 whder the name of Hanno, relates. Nay, the 


« Phenicians in Scylax inhabited Phœnicia it- 
« felf.” Scylax mentions no colonies whatever 
at Cerne; nor does he tell us whether the Phce- 
riciahs were inhabitants of Phœnicia itfelf, or 
Carthaginians. He diſtinctly mentions the mer- 
chants, the purchaſers, and the articles of com- 
meree. They are Zthiopians with whom 
they contract ;” and again, the Phoenician 


+ « Merchants bring them ointment *,” tc. 


Before I leave this part of the diſquiſition, I 
ſhall confider ſome of the articles of commerce 
which 

* Scyl. Perip. p. 54. 
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which the Phoenician traders conveyed to Cerne. 
The firſt was a kind of unguent, This pro- 
bably was an Egyptian production called 44, 
which was employed, by thoſe who inhabited 
the marſhy parts of Egypt, to repel the ap- 
proach of flies, as we are informed by Herodo- 
tus. The Egyptians who live near the marſh- 
« es, uſe an unguent, which is procured from 
* the fruit of the ſillicy prium, and is called by 
„ them kiki. It is of a greaſy nature, and no 
« leſs fit for a lamp than oil. It ſends forth 
« a very ſtrong ſmell. This was diſcovered to 
be a remedy againſt the abundance of flies &.“ 
It is a well known fact, that theſe inſects will 
not ſettle on any place which has been ſmeared, 
with any corrupt ſubſtance, as train oil. This 
will account for what has been always conſi- 
dered as a very ſingular preference, which the 
Hottentots give to mixtures, that have a ran- 
cid odour. Dampier obſerves of their anoint- 
ing themſelves, © That they are glad of the worſt 
„of kitchin-ſtuff for this purpoſe, and uſe it as 
often as they can get it f. The iſland Cerne 
probably derived its name from the abundance 
of flies. Bochart explains it by the Arabic acher 
or achir, which correſponds, he ſays, with the 
Hebrew acharon 1. Now Accaron was the fly- 

god, 


* Herodot. lib. it. c. 94. 
+ Vol. i. p. 537. ft Vol. ii. p. 642. 
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god *, and hence Cerne might be the iſland of 
flies. Adanſon likewiſe mentions- a place on 
the banks of the Niger, that was called the Muſ- 
ketoe trading place , which proves the exiſtence 
of this phyſical peculiarity. The next commo- 
dity appears to haye been brought from Egypt. 
The paſſage in which it occurs, is at preſent in- 
acurate, and I ſhall venture to propoſe a con- 
jecture. Oi ds omi dre aonysow avror 
bee Miboy Aryvariay I. On which words Gro- 
novius obſerves :; © Caute et curioſè Voſſius un- 
« guenti Ægyptii lapidem : Quid unde exculp- 
« fit. Legerem potius wvgor, wor, Aryvaric, vel 
* ſimpliciter pugor, XH Aryvrricy, unguentum, 
et marmor Ægyptium.“ It is extraordinary, 
that Gronovius ſhould have approached ſo near 
the probable reading, and then ſhould have ha- 
ſtily receded. Ægyptian marble ſeems to be 
a very uſeleſs commodity to a ſavage and rude 
people. I would propoſe to read, wveoy ANON 
AITYIITION ; and this reading is confirmed 
by the following paſſage of Herodotus: AINON 
de roh, Koyxov vro EM Zagdovixe x 

ra 


* Bryant's Plagues of Egypt, p. 67. See this admira- 
ble work. 


+ Adanſon, p. 125, 126. 
+ Scylax, p. 54. ed. Hud. 
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Ta ro perro: an Alyutre Ot aVEL weve RONETR 
AITTYIHTION *. Limen-cloth has been ſent as 
an article of commerce to that country in mo- 
dern times. In Purchaſs's Pilgrim, we are in- 
formed: © Firſt, we bring them great ſtore of 
„flight linen- cloth, whereof there is very much 
« ſpent in thoſe countries; for they appatel them- 
« ſelves therewith, and it is the chiefeſt thing 
they uſe for that purpoſe 1. But to return 
to Mr Dodwell's diſſertation. b. 

It is almoſt impoſſible to collect the Waden 
ed arguments which appear in the ſubſequent 
ſentences. Mr D. aſſumes this poſition, that 
the Periplus was meant as a circumnavigation 
of the whole Continent of Africa, The Senate 
of Carthage decreed, that Hanno ſhould fail be- 
vond the pillars of Hercules, and found Liby- 
phcenician cities; and the narrative informs us, 
he was obliged to return before we have any rea- 
ſon to think that he had paſſed the line. He 
aſſumes again, that Hanno returned to the ſame 
meridian on the other ſide of Africa, which he 
had left at Carthage; that the river Anno, men- 
tioned in Palæphatus, was in the neighbourhood 
of Carthage, and conſequently that it could not 
be near the iſland Cerne of Hanno, which was 
near Carthage, becauſe the courſe of the rivers 

K * 


Ib. ü. p. 151. + Vol. ü. p. 938. 
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in the Carthaginian, dominions 1s in a direction 
from ſouth to north, and not from north to ſouth. 
The interpretation of the ayords x ev0v xa ou, 
in the ſenſe, of lying uear, inſtead. of lying oppo- 


ite to Carthage, , is the foundation of this argu- 


ment. 
Mr D. adds, that the voyage of Mong is evi- 
dently falſe, becauſe it does not correſpond with 
the figure of. the Continent of Africa. Mr D. 
has not attempted to ſhew in what reſpects it 
differs from modern obſervations; and, had it 
coincided with them as ſtrictly as Mr D. ſeems 
to require, it would not have a claim even to 
that antiquity. which is aſſigned to it by Mr D,. 
himſelf. Hanno does not ſay, that Africa was 
of one figure or another, as Dionyſius Periegetes 
has compared the ſhape of the earth to a ſling; 
and if we trace the voyage by the promontories, 
we ſhall find all the accuracy that could reſult 
from the imperfect ſince of navigation at that 
period. 

I now paſs on to 5 more important queſtion, 
reſpecting the age of Hanno. As I adopt the 
opinion, of M. Bougainville, I ſhall avail mel 
of ſome of his arguments *. | 
_ Carthage exiſted as a political ſtate 737 n 
Cato the elder expreſsly aſſerts this in one of 
his ſpeeches to the Roman Senate, which Soli- 

3 3 nus 
- * Memoires de 'Acad. des Inſcrip. vol. xxviii. p. 261, 
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nus has preſerved. That we may diſcover the 
points between which the voyage of Hanno may 
be placed in the courſe of theſe 737 years, Idi 
vide the whole period into thtee parts: Tle 
firſt comprehends the time from the foundation 
of Carthage to the invaſion of Sicily by the Gar- 
thaginians, and of Greece by Xerxes, in the year 
480 B. C. which contains a ſpace of 403 years? 
The ſecond part, commeniting from this point, 
terminates in the year 264, when the rivalſhip 
of Rome and Carthage manifeſted itſelf by a ce- 
lebrated rupture. The third part, which com- 
prehends the three Punic wars, conſiſts of 118 
years only. It extends from the year 264 to 146, 
when Carthage was deſtroyed. The learned 
have almoſt generally referred the voyage of 
Hanno to the ſecond part; but in my opinion, 
it belongs to the firſt, when the words of Pliny 
are explained. 
Let us now attempt to ſhew, that the words of 
Pliny, florentiſſimis Pœnorum rebus,” in what- 
ever ſenſe we interpret them, agree better with 
the times which precede the invaſion of Sicily, 
than with thoſe which followed. Do we wiſh 
to apply the moſt extenſive meaning to the 
words? The affairs of the Carthaginitns were 
never in a more flouriſhing ſtate than when 
Xerxes invaded ' Europe. Let us judge of 
them by the opinion which was entertained of 
| them 


$4.7 
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them at that time; an opinion ſo favourable, 
that the Great King, notwithſtanding; his pride, 
thought it was his intereſt to make overtures to 
theſe plain republicans, and invite them by his 
ambaſſadors to unite in a league. Let us judge 
of them by the prodigious armament which they 
prepared on this occaſion, when they diſplayed 
their forces for the firſt time. Do we wiſh to 
conſider the text of Pliny in a ſenſe leſs extend- 
ed and more natural? We ſhall not be obliged 
to have recourſe to reaſoning or facts, to be con- 
vinced that a power, which had attained its 
higheſt elevation at the time of Xerxes, muſt 
have been very flouriſhing before his reign. 
As it was eſtabliſhed on a flouriſhing commerce, 


it could increaſe by degrees only; but, for this 


reaſon, it muſt have increaſed at an early time; 
if favourable circumſtances had early concurred 
to augment the commerce, of which that how- 
ever was the effect. Now, let us obſerve. all 
theſe circumſtances combined in favour of Car- 
thage; let us recall to our recollection the 
dreadful attack of Salmanazar and Nabucho- 
donoſor againſt Tyre, before the time of Cyrus; 
the diſinclination for maritime commerce and 
navigation, which prevailed amongſt the Egyp- 
tians, and the moſt celebrated nations of Aſia; 
and, at the ſame time, let us repreſent to our- 


ſelves the advantageous ſituation of Carthage, 
the 
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the activity of its inhabitants, the ignorance of 
the neighbouring nations, indifferent poſſeſſions 
of the richeſt productions of the ground, we 
ſhall perceive how the influence of ſo many 
cauſes upon the commerce of Carthage muſt 
have rendered it proſperous, and we are ena- 
bled to conceive by what means, in a ſhort time, 
a colony of Tyre became independent of the 
mother- ſtate, but ſtill connected with it, prepa- 
red to collect the remains of its commerce, to 
appropriate to itſelf different branches of it, and 
to extend and multiply them by diſcoveries of 
its own. The teſtimony of all antiquity con- 
curs in raiſing our ideas of the important rank 
which the republic of Carthage held amongſt the 
principal powers after the time of Cyrus. We 
cannot determine the preciſe date of the con- 
queſts which they made in Spain, nor aſcertain 
the time when they ſubdued Sardinia and the 
Balearic Iſlands, nor when they laid the founda- 
tion of their power in Sicily. It is certain, how- 
ever, that theſe events are very ancient, and 
that the date of the moſt modern muſt be pla- 
ced at the end of the ſeventh century before 
the Chriſtian æra, and that the Carthaginians 
remained more than 600 years ſovereigns of the 
ſea. The firſt treaty of the Carthaginians with 
the Romans, concluded in the year 509, the 


ſame year whey the kings were expelled from 
Rome, 
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Rome, mentions Africa and Sardinia as belong- 
ing at that time to Carthage *. Their poſſeſ- 
ſions in Sicily are clearly marked out, and the 
tone of authority which they aſſumed, proves 
the ſuperiority which they poſſeſſed in the Me- 
diterranean. They were not leſs known in the 
Eaſt. Cambyſes, the ſucceſſor of Cyrus, was 
jealous of their power, and propoſed to attack 
them after he had conquered the Egyptians; but 
he was prevented from executing his project, 
becauſe: the Phœnicians, who compoſed his ma- 
ritime force, perſevered in refuſing to be em- 
played againſt a nation which was * N 
from the ſame anceſtors. | 

The. hiſtory of this ſtate during the firſt * 
riod is imperfectly known. The Greek and 
Latin writers have preſerved only diſperſed and 
unconnected facts. But there is no reaſon to 
ſuppoſe, that the Carthaginians were not in a 
moſt. flouriſhing ſituation. I only conclude, 
that, too prudent. at that time to interfere; in 
the affairs of Europe, and to aſpire to brilliant 
but, ruinous conqueſts, they were engaged in 
more uſeful enterpriſes, and were extending 
their celebrity in Aſia and Africa, whilſt they 
were ynknown in Greece, The theatre of their 
maritime achievements was too far removed 
from Greece tpſattraqt the notice of ther latter, 

152 wit Ya | A + and 
- Polyb. lib. i. p. os: 
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and the filence which they have obſerved on 
this portion of hiſtory: does not prove that the 
ſubject was barren, but that it was not ſubject 
to the inveſtigation of the Greek hiſtorians. 

I think I have ſaid more than ſufficient to 
ſhew, that the voyage of Hanno may belong 
to this firſt period, as I have proved that their 
affairs were in a very flouriſhing ſtate. It only 
remains to aſſign a place to this . in this long 
ſeries of years. | 

As all the Punic names have a Hpeculi ſig- 
nification, ſo likewiſe has that of Hanno. It 
may be tranſlated gracious or kind. Of all the 
Carthaginians who have borne this name, and 
of whom hiſtory makes any mention, I can diſ- 
cover only two who lived in the courſe of the 
firſt period. The lateſt is the father of Amil- 
car, who was overcome by Gelo in the plains of 
Himera, in the year 480. If this Hanno was 
the author of the Periplus, we cannot aſcend 
Ingher than the year 510. I prefer another 
Hanno to the father of Amilcar, who was more 
ancient by ſome generations; I mean the Han- 
no who flouriſhed about the time of Solon, and 
to whom Anacharſis, a contemporary 'of the 
Athenian legiſlator, addrefled a letter, which 
Cicero has preſerved. The time of Solon is 
determined in the year 394. The arrival of 
Anacharſis at Athens anſwers to the year 589. 

Huis 
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Hul tra vols were extenſive; and he did not re- 
turn to his own country till he had viſited all 
GreeceoanddAfia MONA IA this letter ãs ge- 
numeolthaoſymchrokiſm between the times of 
Hatmovwand wAutachariiso ill not allow us to 
pact tfoitayageinndhehnhrrative below the 
year25Snaſbatora>the Chriſtian ara. Carthage 
dad them exaitedbg3 ziychus, andrhadl time to in- 
creaſe and (ta; become extremely.) founbing, 
That Hanno, who, according to Pliny *, was 
the ſirſt penſan who: tamed the lion, and, ac- 
carding toi Alia r, converted this formidable 
animalrinto a beaſt of: burden; and aceuſtomed 
xd garry h:eonfiderable! weight, is apparently 
the author;of ithe Periplus. P recogniſe him, 
aft: Bothart)chas done e in that. Hanno, Who, 
aacording: to Alian hing, either from va- 
nit ar / policy. take advantage of the ſuper- 
ſtitious ignorance of his countrymen, had pi. 
vately inſtructad the” birds toſſay in the Punic 
language, che was god; Theſe birds were 
vartainly; perroquets:o Lf theſe anecdotes: have 
_ Mjioloundetion, theyiiegiee too well with the 
dilcvgrionmede' on thetgoatt of Africa; and in 
119 9Idswovst yiovs HI babaons egw o the 
nom Etherlisemiid abs, 1100 bn 
„eee 16. v.]6. 79918 r9y9word ebam 
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the interior part of the n not to une 
to * author. 

In placing this voyage towards = year 570 
2 the Chriſtian æra, I might employ the 
authority of many hiſtorical facts with which it 
might be reconciled,” and from which there 
would reſult a multitude of circumſtances in 
favour of | Carthage, which were neceſſary to 
the formation and e of ſuch an enter- 
priſe. Heli 

I find the ag of Tyre conſiderably: weaken, 
ed at that time, and in an exhauſted ſtate, which 
could not but be an advantage to the commerce 
of the Carthaginians. This city, after having long 
reſiſted the power of the King of Babylon, fell 
at length under the conqueror, and with diffi. 
culty roſe again. Carthage, which was become 
an aſylum for ai part of the Tyrians, was en- 
riched by the loſſes of the mother-ftate, and 
peopled at its expence. This ſudden acceſſion 
both of riches and population, enabled the Car- 
thaginians to extend their ſettlements beyond 
the pillars, and to eſtabliſi numerous colonies 
along the coaſts of Africa. The enterpriſe of 
Hanno was attended with every favourable cir- 
cumſtance, and the effort which Carthage then 
made, however great it ay be ſuppoſed to have 
been, did not exceed its ſtrength, 4 

*'D i; Another 
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»[&dothenseaſon which determines myropinion 
in fardun vf thearigrearſz70) is; thitt this e poch 
ginians between two voyages round naftica, 
whirtiowerbarhaot xpbefifored the firſt off which 
waspirorby fury ye that of Hannq and 
mightqave ſugheſted the inen the other, poſte- 
Vr by accentuly; avascprajedteds perhaps: from 
thÞzxpettitions:1chatdhatbicbden excited, and 
from xberbghtſwhichi hadibeen afforded: by pre- 
cedfhgo vopages;q; Henodptus! has mentioned 
_theqſotmmeopages.io'Fhe fidkis:that with which 
NechavKqoyyat Eggpty entruſted the Fhœni- 
.clis, abmittinhalgtenfH¹ed. The ſecond was un- 
tertakenainder therrewn obribepxes) towards 
4aherFtaril gps, idny tSataipes. 0.A& the! reign of 
Xerxes continued twentyseae-ygerrs, Irhavesaſ- 
ſumed the: auddle-of t:m.:the.epock] of the 
voyage undertaken by his command, the date 
of which is not preciſely ſettled by any Greek 
hiſtorian. Darius, the predeceſſor of Xerxes, 
cha reconnottred, fame. years before, the ſeas of 
; A a, b the celebrated Scylax of Caryandia, 
the Narr of the fleet; who employed two 
S and a hal in examining the cuſs afar 

105 | 155 7 9101 5 W 2 9199 vi b5v 
11 all'c clude with obſerying, that ſuch en- 

e ien 
n es, undertaken by different powers, prove 
a kind of emulation to have prevailed ; a cir- 
cdiumſtance 
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oumſtance! whinh rend ers me thanoprobable 
the epoch aſſigned in; theofame? periud toi th 
voyage of Hanna HB zreturirrt HMS. dit; 
quifition 11101 2ogg470r o0W3 099939d engsintg 
Mr D. fays, 4'ThatStylax ratts:the golfmiſts 
at Gerne by thechameoHPhaomnicmds; whereas 
they ought to have ber bibyphignt+ 
* cians;”:\ The fddd(is;Soplax;dorsnt fay any 
thing of any colohidsgc{bagc onlgoottithe traders 
who came there. Nut why might nut the far 
['thagmians haue the gener appetiation of hee 
nicians? The inhabitantd of the maritime part 
of Syria were properly gatied Syrophcœnic ian, 
but moſt frequeiitly imply Phœnicians. Sili- 
cus Italicus did not require to he informed; that 
the Carthaginian flegt was not really Phcrii- 
cian; and yet he days; 1091 baynitnoo 22x19 
15 1 r flatu blaſſis Pn H Tetunde - W 
and again n 2d vd agA87i9bay g νοõον 
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„ that; 4heyx agree, better, with Fhœnicia than 
* with Lihynhœnigia fn J- 91) 4 108 (1! 
- Thecommadiuzes ave aid, to have been aint- 
ment. Fay ptian inen, hogs, Attic: tiles, and 
pitchens 9, VARs. ton bold; water. And why. 
ſhould, nat; Libyphanicien waders import theſe 
artięles ay well ag Phepicians3: Pliny ſays, the 
Vorage; was performed when: the Carthaginian 
republic was ana very flouriſhing: ſtate, that is, 
when its commerce was moſt. extenſive; and. 
does Mr D. ſuppoſe, that, at ſuch a period, the 
repubhe., had no commercial intercourſe. with 
two, places, one of which poſſeſſed a large fleet 
and great trade, and the other remarkable both 
for domeſtic, induſtry, large manufactures, and 
natural productions of great value? The Car: 
thagimians were then the carriers of the Medi- 
terranean, as the Dutch were, till lately, of Eu- 
rope ; and is it probable, that they ſhould not 
reſort to thoſe places, where the commodities in 
which they traded, were produced in the great- 
eſt plenty f, Carthage is as near to Attica as is 
the.coaſt of , Phaenicia,; and, though Egypt lies 
nearer, to. Phenicia, than to Carthage, yet ſuch 
a difference, is, inconſiderable in a naval light. 
Beſidęg, Carthage lying much, nearer to the 
mouth, of che Straits than Fhœnicia, it is 
more ꝑrabable, according to Mr D. 's own mode 
of reaſoning, that the n which reſorted to 
25 Cerne 
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Cerne were rather Libyphœniciam than Phe. 
cian. But if the Carthaginiart Hud Wot at iH 
timate contiection with Are, HAU Aki. 
ſtotle procure his informatidtl Tefpectinz their 
policy and government e a, Afiſtokle Bag 41 
ſcribed to therwithe Weft IH bH-ThE Aud 
reme, as Pliny informs us BMνt˖e Have! pd: 
ſitive authority, that che Curthäglniafis“ traded 
with Egypt, and tigt they“ bröüght thente 
linen, papyrus, Serin As a PH" %hfwer'b/ 
Mr D.“s probabilities we Have the teffimbtiy of 
Herodotus, Who gives ' pürtic tar At jf 
the manner in which the Carthiginians/ ind 
not the Phœnicians traded t5'thi Very tenfts 
« The Carthaginiatis iy,” as this Mtiter Tele ud, 
that beyond the cdhittins of Herétfles, tikre' 
„is a region of Libya well inhabited ; where, 
« when they arrive, they unlbad theirmtrchan- 
diſe on the ſhore, and returning again to their 
* ſhips, make great fires; that the inhabitants, 
« ſeeing the ſmoke, come down to the cbaſt, 
« and, leaving gold in exchange for th6'fods, 
« depart again to ſome diſtance from tlie Hee?" 
that the Carthaginians at the ſame tine view 


the gold; and if it ſeem ſuficient”*f5r the 4 
« goods, they take it up, and falk AAN vat ir 
« they are not contefted, they Teflith is thalr 
« | 5 0J YANLDIQON)D! 210 WHips,” 
115197 oli: is 1 7 3111 LI. tc LGOIBIT ! 
* Lih. vii. c. 56. Anc. Un, Hiſt, See the authorities 
quoted, vol, xvii. p. 320. 5 
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« ſhips, and continue theres har the Libyans, 
pon this, come agaffr, und lay down möre 
gold to the former, till they have ſatisfied the 
4erchants; That no Wröng! is done on either 
Part, the Carthaginidns never touching the 
« gol till they adtſtiieſce in che price, nor the 
wWinksvbitints the merchandiſe till the gold is 
«<XKkth away,.“ The tritth'6f this account is 
corififntd by many modern teſtimonies, but by 
ihe fo rerürkably as that of Dr Shaw. It 
Eniuft'bt mietſtioniedl to the honour of the weſt- 
Hern Moors, that they fill continue to carry on 
WY tlade With forte barbarous nations bordering 
Aupbn tlie river Niger; witholit ſeeing the per- 
4 ſorts they trade With, or withbut having once 
broke thiougth® the original charter of com- 
gre with rum time immemorial, has 
Þ\yten fetüled betwecm them. Phe method is 
4 this At a ceitain time of the year; (in the 
inter if 1 a not miſtaken), they make this 
journey in a numerous caravan, carrying along 
« with them coral, and glaſs beads, bradelets of 
© "Knives" fcifflurs, and ſuch Ike trinkets. 


When theyrcürtivelut the place appointed, 


Th is 6h Tick a day er the moon, they 
d Ic thebevetung ! feveraf different heaps 
ef 6h diff ing ar Amal diftahce from 
each other, againſt which the Moors place fo 
* many of their trinkets as they judge will be 

1x4 d 1A * taken 
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© taken in RXGhango f theweno If the N 
Tant. the next Morningy a hDNHe off the, har 

gain, they take U dhe riger ad leaxe the 
Tel ut r elle n e from 

the latter. Andciny this wannęrtranſact their 
* exchange, withqut. egi dhe another, or 
„without the leaſt ninſtaneœe o diſhonęſty or 
« perfidiouſngſs oni either fide'*,”,,,. Monteſ- 
quieu obſexves, #5 That, the caravans of Mpors, 
ho go to (Tompactu or M nnhuto, à coun- 
try ſituated on the fame. cgaſt, Vith, that 
mentioned by Herodotus, ; .have.,ng; need 
* of money, asg they exchange their. dalt for 
„gold. The Moor puts his ſalt in- a heap, 
and the negro his gold · duſt. in .angtber, If 
there is not gold enough, the Moor takes away 
+. ſome of his, ſalt, or the negro adds more, gold, 
till, both parties are agreed g.“ Theſe teęſti- 
monies are cextainly more than ſufficient to 
provę the trade of the Carthaginians to this part a 
of Africa, 169" 1 

Mr P.'s next objection, has the agp rag ff of 
an Argument, as its foundation reſts uppn g. fac. 
| Haobſerrcs, hat the oner offs plaggy men. 
tioned,ja the narrative of Scylax ad, of Hanno, 
is inverted- , $cylax; has placed, Ihymigtgrias 
. eee ger Mu zar nc go pla- 
| 100M "1 doe fimens 19070 1s 
" Shaw's Travels, P. 239715 nr 40 
.12.-+ Spirit of Laws, b. xxii. c. i. 
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ces his city Thymiaterium, (many colonies 
being interpoſed), on this fide the Lixus. The 
« ſame is likewiſe to he ſaid of the promontory - 
« Soloeis.” We will firſt compare the ſucceſſion 


of the places in each account: 

| Hanno, «3. £17 | SCYLAX, þ 
Thymiaterium, and the Thymiateria. 
altar of Neptune, Altar of Neptune, 
Soloeis. Sioloeis. 
Lixus. Von, a river. 
 Cerne. Cerne. 


In the next place, we will examine the ſince of 
the text in Scylax: 


Mere de Ard:icvra 5519 a)og Tore; fue g 
Aafoc, bt rok; Ooonwr Aifo;, _Mira de Alkor, 
KewCi; ore #0 N, #0 T0hg Poiinwy Ov- 
HRA op,] Amro OQupucrneing ag Loom 
Exil de rh axgwrngiy Th n , EFES! 
Bapegpryas, Thowng, IIocedanog.— Aro ds Toho- 
n . . 9 ps Ever, ne 
reer T9 mern egen Adonis leg 
Kare de ware wore true, 4 op. Kin 

It is curious to remark the number of errors 
in this ſhort paſſage. Avid:cvre is called Avvo; 

| a 


* Geog. Min. vol. i. p. 5a, 53. edit. Qxon. 
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a few lines before: : ; Oupurrnguas, is is both the no- 


l 


minative and g genitive, caſe : ; Fapogany and ZoXo- 
erde are "uſed. indiffereptly z and then follows 
Eta. It 3 18 remarked, that this name is not to 
be found in any other author. It is probable, 
that we ought to read AIZ O in this place; 
and it is the opinion of ſome eminent geogra- 
phers, that there were two vers of this name. 
Bochart ſuppgaſesit to have been apather river. 
„The Arambys,” ſays he, © is ſucceeded by 
the Lixus, a river different from the former 
one ob that name, which, in the ſame manner, 
received its appellation from the lions in its 
„ neighbourhagd, -» And Scylax relates in his 
Periplus, that the Phœnicians procured from 
the adjacent Athiopians,at, Cerne, which is 
not far diſtant from the Lixus, amongſt other 
articles of traffic, the ſkins of lions &.“ D' An- 
| I» <1 40S [93 12.5% = 5 | { 
| 2 . 4 ville 
Vol. i. p. 642. © Poſt Arambyn ſequitur alius a priore 
© Lixus, quem itidem*palam eſt nomen habere 2 /eontbus. 
Et in inſuli Cerne, que a-Lixo, non multum-/abeſtysinter 


6 cxteras merces etiam Je: gu Vance vicinig Ethiopi- 
bus comparifſe Phœnices Scylax in Periplo ſcribit.” It 
is probable, that there Were two rivet ofthe ſame name on 
the ſame coaſt, partieularly if they were denominated from 
the lions that, Hyed. been heb hanke The neighbourb$od 
of rivers is their principal, haunt. In Setipture we have the 
lion from the ſwellings of Jordan; a Sandys has moſt 
elegantly alluded to it: 


To Libyan waſtes, whoſe thirſt no ſhow'rs aſſuage, 
And where ſwoln Nilus cools the lion's rage. 
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ville entertained the ſame ſentiments. After he 
has mentioned the Lixus or Lixæ as the ſcene 
of the combat between Hercules and Antæus, 
he adds, Et le fleuve que portoit le nom de 


Lixus, le conſerve dans celui de Lucos *.” The 


Lixus of Hanno he determines to have been the 
river Salathi. Ce qui ſe preſente de remarqu- 
able, au dela du promontoire que Pon connoit 
„ ſous le nom de Bojador, eft une grande em- 
« bouchure de riviere, que les Portugais ont ap- 
« pellee Rio do Ouro, ou riviere d'or, et qui peut 
« repondre au fleuve nommee Salathi, avec une 
ville de meme nom dans Ptolemee. Et fi Pon 
« yeut rapporter a quelque objet du local actuel 
« le fleuve Lixus du Periple de Hannon, c'eſt a 
cette riviere vu Vindication de deux jours de 
navigation ulterieure, et d'un trotfieme en 
« tournant a Veſt pour arriver a Viſle nommee 
* Cerne .“ Ptolemy mentions a city of the 
name of Salathi, as ſituated near the river Sa- 
lathi. Scylax mentions a large city near the 
river, which is called Xion and Cerne, that per- 
haps had been built in conſequence of the ſuc- 
ceſs of the eſtabliſhment of the . colony in that 


| Perhaps 
Vol. Ni. p. 10). + Vol. iii. p. 118. 

I It is to be obſerved, that Scylax did not go beyond 
Cerne. Ee & avrorg xa roy weynln, Ted ty d Ooirintg g- 


u ee the p. 55. This circumſtance is mentioned as 4 
proof 
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Perhaps we may deduce an argument from the 
diſtance of the Lixus from the pillars of Her- 
cules. Pliny informs us, Agrippa Lixum + 
* Gaditano freto cxii m. paſt. abeſſe*.” We are 
next to attend to the progreſs of the ancient veſ- 
ſels during each day. We are told in the voy- 
age of St Paul, that they failed from Cæſarea to 
Sidon in one day +; and from Rhegium to Pute- 
oli in 7wo days 1. From a rude calculation of 
theſe diſtances, the average rate of ancient ſail- 
ing will appear to have been about ſeventy miles 
a-day ; ſo that Hanno might have paſſed the 
firſt river of the name of Lixus, in-the two firſt 
days of the occurrences of which he gives no 


account; or he might have omitted it, as what 


was already known, particularly as the obje& of 
his expedition was two-fold, to ſettle colonies 
where diſcoveries had been formerly made, and 
to make new diſcoveries ; for the Carthaginians 
never would have ſent out colonies to inhabit a 
coaſt of which they had no previous know- 
ledge. | 

8 > 


proof that Hanno's voyage is falſe. But Scylax might have 
failed in ſmaller veſſels, or he might have paſſed in ſhallow 
water between Cerne and the ſhore, or gone up into the bay, 
which Hanno explored for ſome way, and returned and pur- 
ſued his voyage to the ſouth. 


* Lib, v. c. 1. 


Acts, xxviii. 13. 


+ Ads, xxvii. 3. 
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Mr Dodwell next ſuppoſes, that the Periplus 
was the compoſition of ſome Greek impoſtor, 
* who does not appeal to any writing of Hanno's 
« that was known to contemporaries, and expo- 


« Ted in the clear light of general intercourſe, 


but to one conſecrated in a temple. Thus it 
was in his power to feign what he pleaſed un- 
« der the name of Hanno, as if he had been the 
« firſt perſon who had diſcovered it in the ſhrine 
* of a temple. But he publiſhed it at ſome di- 
„ ſtance of time after Hanno's death, leſt he 
„ himſelf, or ſome friend of his, ſhould refute 
«* theſe falſehoods at the moment of their ap- 
% pearance *. There might have been two 
originals, one in Greek and one in Punic. We 
have ſeveral. inſtances: from antiquity, where 
works, intended to be of public notoriety, were 
written in ſeveral languages. The goſpel of St 
Matthew was written both in Hebrew and in 
Greek ; and both of theſe have a juſt claim, as 
Dr Townſon has obſerved, to be conſidered as 
original, Joſephus tells us, in his introduction, 
that 

2 Qui. ne quidem {criptum aliquod Hannonis advocat, 
coœ vit notum, et in clari hominum luce poſitum; ſed 3 
tum in templo. Sic penes ipſum erat quod libebat ſub Han- 
nonis nomine conſingere, quaſi primus ille in templi adyto 
reperifſet. Edidit autem ex intervallo poſtea quam in vivis 
deſierat eſſe ipſe Hanno, ne vel ipſe, vel _ ejus ami- 


cus alius, conſicta illius nomine mendacia in ipſo ortu refel- 
leret. P. 38. 
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that he wrote his hiſtory both in the Hebrew 
and in the Greek. The inſcription on the croſs 
of our Saviour was written in Hebrew, Greek, 
and Latin. It is therefore, I think, probable, 
that the copy we now poſſeſs of the Periplus 
might be not only equally authentic, but might 
have an equal claim to the character of an 
original with the one written in the Punic 

tongue. | 
But ſurely Mr D. bad forgotten, that Pliny 
had expreſsly told us, that the ſkins of the hairy 
women were placed in the temple of Juno, not 
in adyto, or the ſecret and concealed receſſes, 
but in public, “ argumenti et miraculi gratia.” 
The petulance of Mr D. is exceſſive. He ſays, 
there did not prevail any cuſtom of ſuſpending 
archives in temples k. But what does that fig- 
nify ? He cannot prove, whether the Carthagini- 
ans conſidered the Periplus as an archive or not. 
But is it not ſtrange, that the cuſtom ſhould 
prevail every where in the country, but at Car- 
thage? And yet Mr D. allows, that Polybius 
extracted many facts from the public records 
_ preſerved in temples at Carthage. Mr D. like- 
wie ſays, that the Periplus would be appealed 
to in preference to the ſkins of the Gorillæ; 
that is, what might be forged, and what it 
might 


* Nullum apud Carthaginienſes morem archivorum in 
templis ſervandorum. P. 39. f 23. 
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might be difficult to detect, was preferred to what 
could not poſſibly deceive thoſe who examined 
it. And hence Mr D. concludes, that the Pe- 
riplus was falſe, becauſe perſons appealed to 
theſe ſkins that were found in the deſtruction of 
Carthage. Works of genius and literature are 
ſtill hung up in the moſque at Mecca, of ſeveral 
of which the late Sir W. Jones has given elegant 
er- 

Mr D., forgetting, as it ſhould ſeem, his late 
objections, argues againſt the authenticity of the 
Periplus, as it is ſaid to have been placed in the 
temple of Saturn, whereas Pliny and Solinus, as 
he ſays, agree that it was depoſited in the tem- 
ple of Juno. ' The decrees of the Roman Senate 
were preſerved in the time of Cicero in the trea- 
ſury, and had formerly been depoſited in the 
temple of Ceres; but no one ever thought their 
identity was altered. But neither Pliny nor 
Solinus fay a fingle word about the place where 
the MS. (for it was committed to writing *), 
was depoſited. 'They both ſay only, that the 
ſkins of the hairy women were placed in the 
temple of Juno, and remained there till the de- 
ſtruction of Carthage. But is there any abſur- 
dity in ſuppoſing, that in a vaſt trading city 
r mung where be N from extenſive 

commercial 


* — eam prodidit ſcripto. Plin. lib, ii. 
c. 67. 


r 
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commercial intercourſe, there was a large ſtock 
of foreign curioſities, there might be one place 
aſſigned for theſe, and another for MSS.? Sa- 
turn and Juno are well known to have been' the 
principal deities at Carthage, and their temples 
might be choſen for the above purpoſes, as 
being probably moſt frequented. Temples were 
uſed as repoſitories for curioſities at Rome, Pli- 
ny tells us, that the ſkin and jaw-bones of the 
monſtrous ſerpent, killed by Regulus near the 
river Bagrada, were preſerved, till the time of 
the Numantine war, in a temple Kk. 

The laſt argument of Mr Dodwell's is, that i in 
the Periplus of Nearchus, it is ſaid, that Han- 


no's voyage was performed in thirty-five days; 


whereas Mr D. can reckon only twenty-four 
days and a half. The words, as they are pre- 
ſerved in Arrian, are theſe : + But Hanno, the 
« Libyan, having ſet out from Carthage, failed 
„ outwards, beyond the pillars of Hercules, into 
« the occean, having Libya on his left hand.” 
His voyage was towards the eaſt, and was com- 
pleted in thirty-five days. But,” ſays Mr 
Dodwell,“ from the promontory Soloeis, whence 
the voyage commences in an eaſterly direc- 
«* tion, to the country of fires and perfumes, you 
can reckon only twenty-four days and a half 
in the preſent and modern Periplus of Han- 
Ni en 


* Plin. lib. viii. c. 14. 
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%no/' The phraſe in the Periplus of Near- 


chus, von the run jun, might merely imply 


a general oppoſition to the ſetting ſun, or the 
weſt, from which they were departing. Beſides, 
they had not proceeded in a ſtrict ſenſe further 
eaſtward at Soloeis than when they ſet out from 
the pillars. I apprehend, that the general di- 
rection of the voyage, was all that is implied in 
the words of Nearchus. A candid calculation 
produces thirty-three days and a half, which 
approaches very nearly to the number aſſigned 
by the laſt mentioned writer. 


* 
1 
jy — 8 by 


E have thus finiſhed the examination of Mr 
D.'s diſquiſition, in which little can be diſcover- 
ed 
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ed which we can approve. I hope it will ap- 
pear, that his arguments have been ſtated with 
accuracy, and have been anſwered with can- 
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